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Comment 


‘It is no secret that Sadler’s Wells have been in financial difficulties for 
some time. Although the theatre draws large and enthusiastic audiences, and 
despite increased support from the Arts Council, income is not enough to 
meet the steadily rising costs. In consequence, rather than lower the general 
artistic standard of performance, the Directors have decided, with the utmost 
regret, that, following the highly successful premiére of The Moon and Six- 
pence last week, no further new productions can be undertaken this year.’ 


Such was the first paragraph of the official statement issued by the 
Sadler’s Wells Trust Limited on May 27, which also announced that the 
administration of the Theatre Ballet was passing into the hands of Covent 
Garden. A year ago Lord Waverley precipitated quite a storm when he 
sounded a warning note about the future of Covent Garden, and 
appealed for an extra £100,000 a year. Covent Garden’s grant was 
accordingly increased by £20,000 (from £250,000 to £270,000). The 
theatre did not have to close down, and the 1956-7 season saw three new 
productions, the postponed Jenufa, The Mastersingers and The Trojans. 


The Sadler’s Wells grant for 1956-7 was raised from £100,000 to 
£115,000, a proportionally larger increase, yet that theatre’s crisis seems 
greater. New productions are the life-blood of an opera house, and I 
think it is safe to say that if the 1957-8 season at Sadler’s Wells sees no 
new production there, this will be the first time that such a state of affairs 
will have existed in the history of any major opera house. It will be all 
the more regrettable if this happens, for next season is Covent Garden’s 
centenary season, and that house has some exciting plans for the year. 
In other words can London’s second theatre survive a season without a 
single new production during which time the major house will be the 
centre of attraction? 


This is not the time to go over past follies ; to raise again the ques- 
tion about wasteful duplication of productions at both theatres; but to 
try and make positive suggestions. 


There are possibly three solutions to the problems that confront 
Sadler’s Wells Opera at the moment. The first is for the two opera com- 
panies to join forces and to pool resources, just as the ballet companies 
are doing. I know that this is not a popular suggestion, but at least it 
might make for a practical, economic and even an artistic solution. The 
second is for the London County Council to offer some financial help to 
Sadler’s Wells. For after all, if Covent Garden is the National Opera, 
then the Wells is certainly the People’s Opera belonging to London. In 
pre-war Berlin, the Staatsoper was subsidized by the Prussian State, the 
Stadtische Oper by the City. The third solution is for a society which 
might be called ‘The Friends of Sadler’s Wells’ to be formed ; and there 
is surely the nucleus for this in the Vic-Wells association. The Metro- 
politan Opera Guild with its weekly magazine ‘Opera News’ and its 
nation-wide membership is able to finance one new production a season 
at the Metropolitan. As Covent Garden does not seem to be interested in 
such a scheme, then surely the Wells might. H.DR. 
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Cherubini’s ‘Les Abencérages’ at Florence: Act 2, scene 2 


Summer Festivals: 1 


Florence 


The score of Cherubini’s Les Abencérages (or The Standard of 
Granada) was praised in delirious terms by Mendelssohn. Wagner named 
Cherubini ‘truly, the greatest architect in music, a kind of Palladio, 
straight as a column, but always beautiful and strong’. The Florence 
May Festival, taking up Les Abencérages as its inaugural work, gives us 
further insight into a man who may have suffered an unjust oblivion. 
Only with the production of Medea here in 1953 has his greatness been 
recognized, and the production of Les Abencérages obviously aims at 
confirming his genius. The opera was first performed in 1813 before 
Napoleon, and was repeated a score of times, but apart from an unsuc- 
cessful revival in Berlin by Spontini in 1828, it has been lost to the world 
ever since. 

The story, in accordance with current French taste, deals with the 
Moorish invasion of Spain, and the libretto by Etienne Jouy, again 
aiming at pleasing every type of Opéra habitué, runs the whole gamut 
of sentiments, passions, and psychological and dramatical situations. 
Ballet is thrown in for good measure (20 minutes!), and every possible 
taste is provided for. Frankly, I found the plot confused by paradoxical 
situations. Certain Moors and Spaniards, though enemies, are friends, 
while the Moors, amongst themselves, behave like enemies. But i 
reality, the plot is clear and conventional. Almansor is entrusted with 
the Standard of Granada in the Moors’ battle against the Spaniards. He 
must bring it back or suffer death. Alemar conspires to steal it, and 
Almansor, on his return, has lost the Standard and is imprisoned. 
Noraima, his betrothed, saves him. She brings a masked knight to fight 
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Alemar in her lover’s defence. The masked knight wins. He is a Spaniard, 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, and unites the happy couple amid general 
jubilation. 

To form an equilibrated judgement of this work is not easy. Italian 
critics, especially Florentines, though keen on acclaiming another work 
which may confirm Cherubini’s genius, have to admit that this work still 
leaves a ‘deferred judgement’. The truth is that there is much one could 
fasten on to claim greatness, but more that is enigmatically austere and 
unmoving. The real kernel of the matter is that the nobility and austerity 
of Cherubini, which fell on deaf ears in the romantic era, and is the 
direct antithesis of the verismo cult (and hence the ‘oblivion’!) produces 
an art which is not always grateful and facile. The festival public found 
no easy ‘beauty’ to fasten on, and though it welcomed the gravely 
beautiful arias and duets in the love scenes, much of the rest met a 
mixed reception. 

This grandiose work had a truly fitting production. Carlo Maria 
Giulini was absolutely at home with such music, and the choice of cast 
was excellent. Anita Cerquetti (Noraima) has sublimated her art to a 
new degree of beauty, and if she has not the personality of a Callas or 
a Tebaldi, she is vocally now very highly accomplished. Louis Roney 
(Almansor) is a newcomer, and apart from some nervousness, displayed 
a style and voice of excellent qualities. Alvino Misciano (Gonsalvo) and 
Mario Petri (Alemar) had both convincing vocal and dramatic qualities, 
and fulfilled these lesser roles very well. 


A scene from Act 2 of G. F. Malipiero’s ‘Venus Imprisoned’ at Florence 




















Two short operas by Gian Francesco Malipiero filled the bill at the 
Pergola Theatre, but unfortunately, the public did not see fit to fill the 
theatre. Yet, amid the half-empty stalls, I found both works weil worth 
attention. Venus Imprisoned and The Prodigal Son are both compara- 
tively recent works of this veteran composer, and though in my opinion 
his real talent lies in symphonic music, these stage works reveal ability to 
build up a drama in a captivating way. The Prodigal Son is none other 
than the biblical story, and our first reaction may naturally be to regard 
this as a banal subject. Yet the result is far from banal. The legendary, 
almost visionary atmosphere created is highly poetic, and the too- 
familiar subject is seen anew with the great depth and mystery of 
paternal love and forgiveness as the dominating factor. Venus Imprisoned 
is built up around Don Giovanni's amorous adventures. This time he 
carries off a Queen. But he is betrayed by a deformed dwarf, brother of 
a man he killed in self-defence, and he is captured and carried off to his 
doom. There is a considerable cross-play of motives and passions here. 
Love and revenge are mixed up with symbolism and high fantasy (one is 
reminded, in a way, of the Magic Flute), and this met with less public 
approval than the more straight-forward Prodigal Son. In fact, some 
dissent must be recorded. Herbert Handt, as Don Giovanni, made a 
splendid showing as a fine singer possessed of a commanding stage- 
presence. Angelo Loforese, as the prodigal son, convinced us by his 
lovely vocal tone, even though the pathetic quality of his timbre was 
hardly suited to the role of a scoundrel. 

The stature of Janacek’s Katya Kabanova came as a great surprise 
to many of the Italian opera public. His is not only a new name, and 
his art a new one, but the force of his work commands humble respect. 
If the purely musical content is not always vital, here is surely super- 
lative characterization, a phenomenal portrayal of the claustrophobia of 
petty bourgeoisie existence, and an adamantine delineation of the crush- 
ing conflicts which forced a simple wife to suicide. The work made a 
deep impression, chiefly through the superb staging given by the Belgrade 
Opera. Every character was intensely portrayed ; in fact the dramatization 
was what one would expect in a first-class play. Melanie Bugarinovic, as 
the spiteful mother-in-law, was a figure I shall long remember, and the 
old drunkard Dikoy (Nicola Tzveych) had that personality which com- 
mands the stage with a flick of the eyebrow. The heroine Katya was 
played by Valeria Heybalova with a tragic inevitability and intense 
vocality which particularly impressed the public. Unfortunately, the Bel- 
grade Opera orchestra could have been bettered. 


Tristan und Isolde, conducted by Artur Rodzinski with an all-German 
cast, has been the really big draw, and the Teatro Comunale has been 
packed with a very numerous and elegant public. The most impressive 
part of the spectacle, to me, has been Birgit Nilsson’s return as Isolde, 
which we have impatiently waited for since hearing her as Briinnhilde 
last year. She is already mentioned here in the same breath as the name 
of Kirsten Flagstad—and not without justification. She has the miracu- 
lous staying power, the gloriously vibrant timbre, and the personality of 
a Flagstad, and if there is some immaturity, some tendency to over- 
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Locchi 
A scene from ‘Katya Kabanova’ by the Belgrade Company 


The Maggio Musicale 


(below) Birgit Nilsson and Wolf- 
gang Windgassen as Tristan und 
Isolde 


Levi 


Fernando Corena in G. F. 
Malipiero’s ‘The Prodigal Son’ 























expand, it can be given the blind eye for the moment. Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen (Tristan) failed to fulfil the fine impression he made in the Ring 


last year. His voice has lost timbre ; perhaps it was a mere indisposition, 


but at his best he was by no means on a par with his Isolde 
Grace Hoffman (Brangane) and Gustav Neidlinger (Kurwenal) both 
revealed excellent vocal qualities, and I would welcome hearing them 
in much more important roles. The whole work was staged in a fitting, 
if not original manner, with Frank de Quell as stage manager, and 
Orlando di Collalto scenery designer. Reginald Smith Brindle 


Wiesbaden 


There are many things to enjoy in Wiesbaden in the spring ; luxe (by 
British standards) calme et volupté, to say nothing of hot thermal springs 
and lush growths suggesting the Chelsea flower show, with nightly 
illuminations. But for the reader of this journal the colonnade of the 
opera house is the draw. Here at seven-twenty most nights of the week 
the audience assembles, in expectation of what—considering Wiesbaden’s 
position as recipient of a state and municipal subsidy—is a comparatively 
high standard of performance. The Maifestspiele this year offered per- 
formances by three guest companies, besides the admirable local reper- 
tory (from which I saw a fine Mathis der Maler). Mr Steyer, our trusty 
local correspondent, had seen the success of the Belgrade visitors: I 
arrived in time to catch the Stagione Italiana which made an interesting 
contrast with our own home efforts and with what currently we were 
being offered at the Stoll Theatre in London. 

Germans who hear so much Verdi and Donizetti in German react 
even more enthusiastically than we do to uninhibited, idiomatic Italian 
singing in Italian. For instance, the tenor Gianni Raimondi in Lucia, 
though better than Prandelli at the Stoll production, was hardly so 
striking as to warrant the ovation he received; certainly he sang with 
fire and a clear, strong lirico spinto flow: after months of average 
German tenor-barking, these qualities greatly endeared him to the 
audience. 

This Lucia was modestly set, but German stage lighting will make 
almost any décor look good. The chorus, from Bologna, was ludicrously 
diffident ; not even Maestro Erede’s safe, plodding beat could coax them 
to an ‘attack’ even in that nursery wedding chorus! But if a little 
undramatic—certainly in comparison with the Stoll Lucia under Bellezza 
—Erede had some good singers on his strength as well as Raimondi, 
for instance, the bass Giuseppe Modesti, and the sturdy baritone Rolando 
Panerai (who however seemed less potent of voice than when I heard 
him play brother to Callas’s Lucia in Berlin). Panerai, however, is sympa- 
thetic. Erina Valli as Miss Lucy was less dramatic than either Mme Callas 
or Mme Zeani. But something blithe and ladylike in her deportment 
suited the ‘period’ aspect of the role well; she has a better leggiero style 
than certain more dramatic Lucias and it was nice to hear her trill 
coming steadily and without forcing in the right places. All in all, this 
was a Lucia much more in the Toti dal Monte tradition and it gave me 
a good deal of pleasure by its deftness. On the night I heard her (second 
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Harth 
A scene from the Wiesbaden production of ‘Mathis der Maler’ 


performance on May 18), her Mad Scene began at exactly the same time 
as the fireworks in the Kurpark outside; so she sang her waltzing 
roulades through a blitz of rockets and Bengal bangers, with a courage 
which added piquancy to the situation. The sextet one heard largely as 
a tenor and baritone duet; the Alice really might have plucked up a 
little more courage. 

Rigoletto under Maestro Angelo Questa went beautifully: this con- 
ductor had the exact measure of the score and got the tempo and the 
rhythm to perfection. The success of the evening was Gianna d’Angelo’s 
crystal clear Gilda (a little dollish of looks and not quite strong enough 
for the storm trio, but phrasing as beautifully as our own Joan Suther- 
land and perhaps a shade more relaxed and tender too). The young tenor 
Alfred Kraus (a Spaniard who has since ‘made his number’ at the Stoll) 
was an elegant, nearly top rank Duke. Ugo Savarese, with his menacing, 
stocky figure and his Fagin leer, was a melodramatic Rigoletto, rather 
than a noble one, but close to Victor Hugo if not to certain Verdian 
conceptions of the part. In this Wiesbaden opera (holding 1,300) the 
performance had the impact of a Glyndebourne Festival performance. 

Mathis displayed local talents. First, the excellent conductor Ludwig 
Kaufman (the composer Hindemith had done the earlier performances). 
Then, a fine, spare and symbolic set by Ruodi Barth and excellent pro- 
duction by Walter Pohl. The opera has its bleak and over-long passages 
(Hindemith seems to have little notion where to draw a scene sharply to 
a close, so unlike Donizetti). But the last scenes are strangely moving in 
their own heavy, aching way. Gerhard Misske was a noble Mathis. 
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Anton John, Rheinold Bartel, and Manfred Jungwirth were other good 
singing-actors. Liane Synek as Ursula (who has rewarding music) 
got the better of a heavy tremolo and sang her big scene with a heavy 
passionate utterance suggesting Astrid Varnay. Susanne Muser agonized 
as the Grafin—the sort of temperamentvoll, cupped-up German contralto 
which I personally find hard to ‘take’. As the Little Nell of the opera, 
Regina, Hannelore Backrass wobbled overmuch. 

The clou of the season was the visit of the East Berlin Komische 
Oper with Janacek’s The Cunning Little Vixen, in a production of sheer 
genius by Walter Felsenstein. This was fully described by Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor in last September’s OPERA and one only need add a personal 
testimony to one of the most magical evenings imaginable in any opera- 
house. The realistic setting (with gauzes) which recalls that famous pic- 
ture ‘The Piper of Dreams’; the wit of the animal impersonations, 
especially by Irmgard Arnold; and of the humans by Rudolf Asmus 
and Werner Enders all did honour to the whole tradition of the German 
stage, legitimate and operatic. The entire production was a delight. 


P. H.-W. 
‘A Tale of Two Cities’ 
by Alan Boustead 


It is not really surprising that in spite of the qualities of Dickens 
as a story-teller he has not attracted the opera composer or librettist. 
Most of his works span such a vast period of time and have such a 
profusion of plot and character that adaption for the stage presents 
almost insuperable difficulties. Cedric Cliffe’s libretto, described as ‘based 
on the novel’, succeeds in creating the Dickensian atmosphere and 
reducing the story to an acceptable operatic version. The opera becomes 
almost entirely a Tale of One City, Paris, concentrating as it does on the 
Revolution and subsequent happenings in the book. Practically all sub- 
plot has been removed, and though one or two references remain (Carton 
and the Spy in Scene 5 for instance) these need not confuse anyone not 
well acquainted with the book. It is true cf any opera based on estab- 
lished literature that fore-knowledge of the original is an advantage (as 
random examples, I think Otello and Falstaff prove this); in this case 
it will certainly lend greater effect to much of the seemingly less impor- 
tant moments, though it is unnecessary to the initial enjoyment of the 
opera. The problems of establishing character (of considerable importance 
if we are to understand Carton, in particular) and atmosphere have been 
deftly solved, these points being weaved into the action as the opera 
progresses. 

The first scene is set in the Paris Wine Shop. The ‘Jacques’ complain 
of the situation and the endless waiting for revenge, whilst Madame 
Defarge, constantly knitting her ‘roll of defaulters’, assures them their 
time will be soon. The Marquis de Saint Evrémonde, who generates so 
much of the action, then makes a short appearance, having run down a 
child in the street. His attitude is coldly fastidious, and when he leaves 
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he is solemnly condemned to death by Madame Defarge and the Jacques. 
The arrival from England of Mr Lorry and the young Lucie lightens the 
tension for a moment. The Old Doctor is brought in, still concerned with 
nothing but his shoe-making, and Lorry’s attempts to establish a recog- 
nition fail. The similarity between Lucie and her mother, however, start 
the Doctor’s mind working. The ‘cloud’ lifts and eventually the three of 
them leave to return to London. 

The next scene is the only London scene in the opera and is the 
occasion of Lucie’s twenty-first birthday six years later. We are intro- 
duced to Sydney Carton, to Miss Pross, and to Charles Darnay, son 
of the Marquis de Saint Evrémonde, who has renounced his father’s evils 
and is now betrothed to Lucie. Dr Manette is now ‘back to life’ and has 
almost forgotten the Bastille in the tranquillity of the English scene. A 
chance remark of Lorry’s hints of strange happenings in France, but 
Charles dismisses the matter, saying he is no longer interested. Lucie 
announces her betrothal to Charles but as a toast is drunk Carton is 
unable to control his emotions and dashes his glass to the ground. He is 
left alone in the garden by the others and sings a long aria, in which his 
character is carefully portrayed. 

In Scene 3, we are back in the Paris Wine Shop. The initiative is 
now passed to the composer, who gives us a magnificent choral scene 
depicting the wild fury which followed the taking of the Bastille. In the 
midst of the revelry Gabelle, erstwhile servant of the Marquis de Saint 
Evrémonde, is captured and forced to write a letter to Charles asking 
him to come to Paris and establish his innocence. Madame Defarge is 
jubilant ; the chorus closes the scene in riotous triumph. 

Darnay has now fallen into the trap, and the next scene is the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, where he is on trial as an enemy of the people. 
Dickens’s two trial scenes have for obvious reasons been telescoped into 
one. At first apathetic, the crowd is won over by Dr Manette, who 
became popular with the revolutionaries during the fighting, and 
Darnay’s release is demanded. Here Madame Defarge plays her trump 
card. She tells the court of papers found in Dr Manette’s old cell in the 
Bastille, and of the story they tell. Remembrance of these past horrors 
overcomes the doctor, who in Madame Defarge’s eyes has as much 
reason to hate Darnay as anyone. An appeal by Lucie is useless, and 
Madame Defarge reveals that Darnay’s father was responsible for the 
death of her own brother and sister as well as the imprisonment of Dr 
Manette. This settles the matter; Darnay is condemned to death and 
the crowd goes out singing, leaving the English group alone. The cloud 
has overtaken the doctor again; Madame Defarge laughs derisively in 
her triumph. 

The next scene is in a prison cell. Charles, alone, sings of Lucie and 
his past life. Sydney is led in by the Spy, and persuades Charles it is 
possible to escape. As the latter removes his boots and coat, Sydney 
holds a vial before his face, and Charles passes into unconsciousness. 
Sydney completes the change of clothing and Charles is helped out of 
prison by the Spy and some guards, presumably having fainted at the 
situation confronting his friend. A short interlude takes us to the Place 
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One of the designs for Arthur Benjamin's ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ 


de la République. As it is Charles's (Sydney's) turn to meet Madame 
Guillotine, Madame Defarge rushes in bemoaning the fact that the 
English group have escaped and returned to England; but Darnay has 
not escaped her—or has he? ‘Look well’, sings Sydney, ‘are you sure?’ 
Recognition dawns on her and, as she falls senseless to the ground, 
Sydney mounts the steps to make his sacrifice. 

This brief synopsis should serve to illustrate the main differences 
between Dickens and the progress of the opera. The first three scenes 
have no particular counterpart in the novel but are compounded of vary- 
ing material and concern themselves almost as much with establishing 
atmosphere, situation and characters, as with story-telling. The final three 
scenes, trial, prison and execution, follow Dickens more or less closely, 
and are packed full of action and excitement. Division between the first 
and last three scenes is further accentuated by Dickens’s own change of 
horse in midstream. At first Madame Defarge and her following are the 
oppressed, the oppressors being the aristos. After the taking of the 
Bastille, Madame Defarge, consumed by her desire for revenge on the 
race of Saint Evrémonde, moves into the role of protagonist to do battle 
against the English group. Dickens, always on the side of the under-dog, 
removes our sympathies from Madame Defarge and increases their 
bearing on Lucie, her father and Charles. Miss Pross is drawn in softer 
tones than Dickens’s wild woman ; she does not, in fact, could not, shoot 
Madame Defarge. The latter, who is spared the final realization in the 
novel, is kept alive for a most telling final effect. 

In ‘Grove’ Arthur Benjamin is described as having no particular 
style of his own. This is by no means condemnation ; it is in fact this 
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very point which ensures the success of the music. The composer can 
move from the sparse desolate music of the first scene, through the 
tranquillity of the London scene to the robust vigorous choral music of 
the Paris revolutionaries, without any problems of ‘fixed-style’ to solve. 
He does not use leitmotif to the extent of Wagnerism, though inevitably 
certain pieces of music become associated with particular subjects. 
Nobody, for example, could forget Dr Manette’s ‘one hundred and five 
north tower’. (This motive makes a horrifying return in Scene 4, one of 
the most gripping moments in the opera.) Above all, he is not afraid of 
being lyrical and melodious ; the warmth of the duet between Dr Manette 
and Lucie in Scene 1 which makes a mention of the word sunset in the 
stage directions seem redundant ; Lucie’s aria and duet with Charles in the 
London scene; Dr Manette’s appeal to the Revolutionary Tribunal—all 
this is music for singers. 


A few musical points in the score are worthy of particular mention. 
The stroke of genius where discord resolves into B major as Dr Manette 
touches Lucie’s hair in Scene 1; the already mentioned return of the 
‘one hundred and five’ motive with its gathering intensity in the trial 
scene ; the insistent drum rhythms in the last (the large percussion section, 
incidentally, is always used with temperance); the use of a Grétry 
melody to open the last scene in lazy ease and in complete contrast to 
what follows—these are but few of many. 


A Tale of Two Cities was completed in 1950 and the orchestration 
finished a year later. In 1951, it won first prize in an Arts Council com- 
petition in conjunction with the Festival of Britain. In 1953, the BBC 
gave three broadcast performances, and in the following year the opera 
was published in vocal score. One cannot help feeling that there is some 
grim conclusion to be drawn about operatic enterprise in England from 
the fact that this perfectly sound work has had to wait until now for its 
first stage performance ; the other prize winning works in the competi- 
tion have fared even less well, though one has had conspicuous success 
abroad. Perhaps the enterprise of persons unconnected with our National 
Opera will show the light to those in authority. 


Alexander Gibson has been appointed Musical Director of Sadler’s Wells 
Opera from September next. Leo Quayle, who has shared conducting responsi- 
bilities with Mr Gibson, is returning to his native South Africa, but will make 
a number of guest appearances next season, as will Marcus Dodds, the chorus 
master, who is also leaving the company. Rudolf Schwarz and Edric Cundell 
will both make appearances as guest conductors. 


The Queen’s Birthday Honours List, published on June 13, included the 
names of Sir Thomas Beecham who has been made a Companion of Honour, 
and Peter Pears who receives the C.B.E. Opera offers its congratulations to 
both these distinguished artists. 
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Hartzenbusch 
The new Grosses Haus at Cologne, designed by Wilhelm Riphahn 


The New Cologne Opera 
by John Warrack 


The new Grosses Haus was opened on April 18 by Dr Adenauer 
with flags, crowds, flashing cameras, howling police cars and other 
paraphernalia of a big public occasion. A morning festival concert, 
larded with speeches, was followed in the evening by the first production, 
Oberon. So, after ten years of makeshift in Cologne University’s Aula, 
opera, ballet, and drama at last have a permanent home in the city. And 
a splendid new home it is. Architecturally it has caused some argument, 
naturally and healthily enough; Wilhelm Riphahn’s building seemed to 
me, both from the air and from the ground, an extremely fine piece of 
| original work, solid yet light, a fresh architectural idea arising directly 
from the purpose and needs of the building and suiting perfectly the 
available site. The two great flanks serve both to contain the necessary 
rooms and offices and to give the building enough height for the stage 
without a special tower—an ingenious and effective solution to the main 
problem of theatre design. Their length means that each floor can contain 
a reasonable number of rooms, their angle to the sky means that each 
room can have a balcony and yet plenty of light from above. Lightness 
and airiness are the main impression of the whole theatre, both within 
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and without. The entrance and interval foyers are in the lower building 
projecting in front (at the far end in the photograph on previous page), 
with five balconies overlooking the large space before the theatre, which 
may some time in the future be partly occupied by a new Kleines Haus. 
The whole design is logical, functional, and beautiful, with everything 
efficiently planned to serve the building’s only purpose, the stage. 

This is large for the size of the theatre, slightly larger than the actual 
auditorium. There are two side stages and an understage for setting new 
scenes or dismantling old ones (or just for parking them if they are 
going to be used again) during a performance, and there is a back stage 
that can either be used for this purpose or opened up for scenes like the 
Festwiese in Die Meistersinger needing every yard of available space. 
There is also a revolving stage. 

The auditorium is convenient and comfortable, seating about 1,400 
in stalls and in 22 boxes—small galleries, really—poised in mid-air after 
the modern style familiar to us from the Royal Festival Hall. The walls 
of the auditorium are of wood; the boxes have black sides; the seats 
are of pale smoky blue velvet ; the outer curtain is dark blue, the inner 
one pale blue—the whole colour scheme is most attractive. My only 
complaint is that the Germans seem to refuse ever to put central aisles 
into their theatres if they can avoid it, so that if one is in the middle one 
has to clamber apologizing over twenty other people, if at the side one 
has to stand awkwardly until the last person has trodden past. For the 
intervals, there is a foyer that is not only large enough for one actually 
to be able to walk about in some comfort, but that is open to ticket 
holders in all prices. The East Berlin Staatsoper claims this principle as 
its own specialité de la maison, but it is now becoming general. 

Behind the scenes the machinery of production is marvellous. Paint 
shops, carpenters’ shops, and work rooms are all large, well-equipped, 
and served by adequate lifts. There are chorus and orchestra rehearsal 
rooms, the latter with a gallery so that singers can face the conductor 
from stage angle if need be. The dressing rooms are large, convenient, 
and well-appointed, both for soloists and chorus. The orchestra pit is in 
sections that can be raised or lowered to help balance in different works. 
The lighting system is superb, and needs to be. 

All, in fact, is set for work of the greatest range and highest quality. 
If Oberon did not live up to expectation, that need not be taken as too 
bad an omen. Herbert Maisch’s production seemed bent on cramming 
everything in at once—realism in the heroic costumes and the deus ex 
machina, though Huon slew Babekan without a blow, merely by raising 
his sword and presumably frightening him to death ; impressionism with 
some of the projections; symbolism and downright obscurity with nets 
over the harem and some incomprehensible sloping tables on which the 
singers had to stand from time to time. This is no way to produce a cosy 
old-fashioned romantic opera, and even with some judicious tidying up 
of the ragbag of a story it remained nonsensical. Nevertheless, most of 
the new German opera houses have had rather unsuccessful first weeks, 
I understand, and this production at least served to display a great deal 
of which this fine new theatre is capable. 
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Hartzenbusch 


The auditorium of the new Cologne opera house 








Opera on the Gramophone 
3— Salome’ 
by William Mann 


Strauss’s Salome, like many fine operas, loses a major part of its 
effect when it is heard without being seen. When you have seen it, and = 
can make your own mental picture of an ideal décor and ideal person- 
ages, then a gramophone performance can be most enjoyable. Some of 
the visual detail is difficult to bring off in the theatre: how are we to 
find Strauss’s ideal Salome, for a start? The composer has firmly 
described the essential requisite: a ‘sixteen-year-old Princess with the 
voice of an Isolde’, and Strauss admitted that he was asking the impos 
sible. A soprano with the right size and quality of voice (but the voice 
should not sound too mature, I am sure—more of this later) is often a 

fat frump, and her bearing far from Princessly, let alone that of ‘a chaste 

virgin . . . with the simplest and most restrained gestures’\—Strausss 

own description, again. The opera is a shocker, and so many of these 

ladies squirm their way through the opera, dribbling with lust from the 

very outset. Each of us must decide for himself just how the characters” 
are to be conceived, and we may well be best satisfied when the action 

takes place in our own imagination: the famous Head, for example, 

should look neither like a summer pudding, nor like a Calf’s Head that ~ 
has been kept too long in the refrigerator. 

When we agree that Salome on the gramophone may give us 
pleasure, the rider has to be added: not in 44 minute stretches. Strauss’s 
music flows along in large scenes, and the breaks are destructive. Unt! 
the advent of LP we had to put up with this, and with a very incomplete 
but much duplicated representation. HMV D908 made a brave attempt 
to contain as much as possible on two 12-inch sides. The first side 
includes a great fat cut (figure 15 to the beginning of the second scene), 
but enables us to hear Narraboth, in the ringing voice of Tudor Davies, 
the impressive Page of Nellie Walker, George Baker as Jokanacn (an 
unsteady start but a quick recovery for some sonorous phrases), and the 
two soldiers (only one other singer is mentioned however, so that George 
Baker presumably doubled). Géta Ljungberg had a true Salome voice, 
glorious in quality but clear and fine in weight. The orchestral sound on 
this side is full for its period; the soaring violins, when the Page speaks 
of the moon’s slow downward course, sound serene and full in tone. 

The side includes Salome’s first remarks up to the point where 
Jokanaan’s voice is heard again. On the reverse side we swap Jokanaans, 
and Peter Dawson takes over the part. But he has little to sing; the side 
is mainly orchestral, reproducing the interlude in which Jokanaan 5! 
brought up from his Dungeon. After the Prophet's first remarks, and Tw 
before Salome can comment, there is another hefty cut (figure 69 to just 














before 141) and he begins his descent—a short interview to excite (ab 
Salome’s passion. This side thus almost duplicates the contents of HMV (be 
DA 4854 in which the recording is much more modern. The conductor, Bu 
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Rudolf Betz 


Xander and Labisch 


Two contrasted settines for ‘Salome’ 
(above) Helmut Jiirgens’s décor for the current Munich production 


(below) The original Dresden production with Wittich (Salome) and 
Burrian (Herod) in 1995 











Piero Coppola, brings out a good deal of orchestral detail in these two 
ten-inch sides. The fault in this disc is that there is no Jokanaan at all; 
his part is simply ignored. The second side, the Abstieg, goes rather 
further than did D 908. 

An old sequence of three Parlophone discs included four of 
Jokanaan’s utterances sung by Theodor Scheidl, the baritone who was 
still singing at Stuttgart a few years ago. I have not been able to hear 
these. P 1702 contained Jokanaan’s first outburst from below stairs, Nach 
mir wird einer kommen, and his entrance solo, the tirade against Herod, 
Wo ist er. The latter solo was also recorded by Baptist Hoffmann, the 
Jokanaan of the Berlin premiére, on a 1907 Black G&T, 3-42712; 
Hoffmann sang Jokanaan’s last long call to Salome, Wird dir nicht bange, 
Tochter der Herodias, in which he tells her of Jesus, in a beautiful lyrical 
section—on G & T 3-42711. 

Not quite so rare are two sides recorded in the same year by the 
Salome of that Berlin production, who was none other than Emmy 
Destinn. G & T 43874—5 were reissued by International Record Collectors 
Club as IRCC 16, with a curious photograph on the label depicting 
Destinn as she glances nervously at the dished-up head, evidently afraid 
that it may topple to the floor at any moment. The orchestra of course 
sounds dreadful but the accompaniment is at least audible. Destinn’s first 
entry (figure 91) on Jokanaan, ich bien verliebt in deinen Leib—an 
F sharp at the top of the stave that grows out through a huge orchestral 
chord—is glorious, perfectly placed and glowing with expressive yearning. 
So too is her tender plea, Lass mich ihn beriihren, deinen Leib, rising 
now softly to the same note. The other side, which starts (figure 110) 
just before her words Dein Haar ist grésslich and goes to the end of the 
same solo passage, is full of the 
same qualities: words poorly enun- 
ciated, top notes pinched, but alive 
with longing and a masterly range 
of colours. The Berlin Herod, 
Ernst Kraus, coupled two solo pas- 
sages, Schenk mir Wein ein— 
Salome, komm, trink Wein and, 
from after the Dance, Salome, ich 
beschwoGre dich ; these G & Ts were 
3-42708-9. Alas, I have not yet 
found copies to hear. Since no one 
from the Dresden world premiere 
seems to have recorded anything 
from Salome, these six sides by 
members of the Berlin cast are 
presumably the earliest representa- 
tion of the opera. 


Géta Ljungberg as Salome ; Covent 
Garden, 1924 





HMV 





>> 





Marjorie Lawrence as Salome ; Julius Poelzer as Herod and Maria 
Metropolitan, 1937 Cebotari as Salome; Berlin, 1942 


Jokanaan’s later imprecations were sung by Scheid! on Parlophone 
P 1710. Two of Herod’s solos were also recorded by August Marie Topitz 
on Parlo. P1701; they are Schenk mir Wein (as above) and the solo 
which immediately follows Salome’s dance, Ach, herrlich. 

The records so far discussed were all pre-electrical (except DA 4854). 
In the years between 1925 and 1950, the electrical 78 rpm era, Salome 
was represented exclusively by her Dance and her Closing Scene, each 
of which was recorded several times. The Dance of the Seven Veils has 
been conducted for the gramophone by more than a dozen conductors, 
almost all great names; I can only mention a few versions. Three are 
the composer’s own work. The earliest (available as Telefunken 
WE 28003, or American Columbia ML 4295) was recorded on to a piano 
roll by Strauss in 1906. He simplifies the music considerably, leaving out 
some important melody, changing one chord, and throwing off the big 
C sharp major tune piano senza espressione instead of forte molto 
espressivo as the score indicates. It isn’t a convincing performance. Next 
there is Columbia L 1422, with the composer conducting a Symphony 
Orchestra (the disc was issued in America through Brunswick in 1922) ; 
this is a very strict tempo, spruce performance, not very expressive. The 
label says Speed 80, but 78 is approximately right. Thirdly, there is an 
electrical recording made with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and 
issued here as Decca CA 8017; it remained in the catalogue until the 
wartime axe. This extremely fine, still well-sounding, performance can 
hold its place with the best available versions. These were surely the pre- 
war Klemperer (D 1633), and the postwar Beecham (best in its 45 rpm 
manifestation, HMV 7r 103, now deleted). Krauss’s Telefunken version 
with the Vienna Philharmonic is poorly played and not very clearly 
engineered. Stokowski stands alone in having spread his reading across 
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three sides, but it wasn’t worth the extra disc. The only separate version 
now available on LP (or otherwise) is Fritz Reiner’s fill-up to Also sprach 
Zarathustra, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra (HMV ALP 1214). 
A pity it isn’t issued separately, for it’s a fine performance, vital in energy 
and rich in sound. 

Salome’s téte a téte with the severed head was first recorded by 
Goéta Ljungberg on HMV D910. Her intonation was shaky, her voice 
most convincing in its power and purity. A large cut enables the scene 
to be contained on one disc, but as it jumps from Du hdttest mich 
geliebt (figure 348) to Salome’s last outcry (at 359), all the Geheimnis der 
Liebe and post-osculatory crooning are gone, and Mme Ljungberg is 
obliged to sing ‘aah’ instead of Ich habe deinen Mund gekiisst. Still, 
this disc includes Herod’s last words (? Tudor Davies). 

Ljungberg’s later version, HMV D 1699, has three cuts and no 
Herod at all, but is more surely and powerfully sung. Marjorie Lawrence 
took two discs over her version (HMV DB 4933-4) which is sung with 
great cogency, alas in French. Connoisseurs of Wilde may be interested 
to compare the original French text with the version sung here, for which 
Strauss enlisted the aid of Romain Rolland. The translation necessitates 
considerable distortion of the vocal line, and added appoggiaturas that 
recall eighteenth century ‘gracing’. Sometimes a_ well-known phrase 
emerges as something quite different, e.g. Je te désire for Hab’ ich es 
gesagt? But the erotic mumbling at the end goes very well in French, 
and Miss Lawrence sings it superbly. 

The same scene was recorded on four sides by Liselotte Enck, of 
Dresden (Telefunken SK 3348-9, of which I have only heard the second 
record), but this is badly cut about, and carelessly sung; the voice 
sounds buxom, which is absolutely wrong for Salome. The finest of these 
78 r.p.m. interpretations was that of Ljuba Welitsch (Col. LX 1241-2. 
transferred to LP as 33C 1011). This was a performance that its audiences 
will never forget, searing and soaring above Reiner’s opulent orchestral 
accompaniment; no one has touched the sensual rapture of Welitsch in 
the last side, on phrases like Ich habe ihn gekiisst and Es war ein bitterer 
Geschmack. The quality of recorded sound, poor on coarsegroove, 
improved somewhat on LP, and the recent deletion of the disc is a real 
loss. 

When the Vienna Opera brought Salome to London in 1947 Welitsch 
shared the role with Maria Cebotari, whose recording (Urania URLP 
7036) is a fine memorial. Cebotari’s voice on this disc is both youthful 
and sensual, and her enunciation and inflexion give repeated pleasure. 
She does rather disappoint after the kiss, singing in an everyday tone of 
voice; and the concert ending is most peculiar. Christel Goltz has 
recorded her well-known performance for Deutsche Grammophon 
(LPM 18090 or LVM 72 100—neither available here); memory, three 
years old, says that it was squally, and certainly I wasn’t then tempted 
to buy the disc. The strong point in its favour is completeness; the 
remarks of Herod (Windgassen) and Herodias (Pliimacher) are included. 
Inge Borkh’s recent version (Decca LXT 5250) has considerable virtues. 
of engineering, enunciation, and intonation, but it is finely rather than 
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memorably sung, and leaves no 
impression of characterization. 
There remain the two complete 
sets. They are the obvious selection 
for the opera collector—though he 
will also want to possess Welitsch’s 
closing scene (if he can snap up a 
copy at this eleventh hour) and 
some of the antiques mentioned 
above. Between the complete sets it 
is quite difficult to choose. Philips 
(ABL 3003-4) has the more appro- 
priate Salome, Walburga Wegner 
(she once sang in Forza at Edin- 
burgh) whose voice is ardent and 
steady; it has the timbre of 
Strauss’s 16-year-old girl, the power 
and range of an Isolde. Her quali- 
ties often recall Welitsch, but she 
is at one with Cebotari in making ead 
little of the closing pages. Philips Livba Welitsch as Salome 
has, too, the finer Jokanaan, Josef 
Metternich, and the more clearly characterized Herodias of Georgine 
von Milinkovic. Decca (LXT 2863-4) has the exciting but unsteady 
Salome of Miss Goltz, and a great Herod, superbly characterized by 
Julius Patzak. Philips’s set is conducted by Rudolf Moralt who hardly 
aims at more than a neat, euphonious accompaniment. For Decca 
Clemens Krauss gives a masterful exposition, in which every instrumental 
counterpoint is perfectly audible. One would be inclined to accept the 
weaknesses in the cast for the virtues of Krauss’s direction, were it not 
that the orchestra is damped down, as if by some engineer, whenever a 
vocal part approaches. Strange that Krauss should have permitted this 
in the very opera which inspired the composer’s plea to his orchestra 
‘Louder, louder! I can still hear the singers!” 





(Since this article was set in type, another version of Salome’s Dance 
has appeared on a 45 EP (DG EPL 30227). The Bamberg S.O. under the 
late Fritz Lehmann gives a careful, rather tame account of the barbaric 
splendours, but is clearly recordéd. This is for the moment, the most con- 
venient way of acquiring the Dance, which is backed by the Waltz Scene 
from Intermezzo. W.S.M.) 





B.B.C, Broadcasts 


Tosca (from Covent Garden) July 1; Signor Bruschino July 5; Ariadne auf 
Naxos and Schauspieldirektor (from Glyndebourne) July 7; Maria d’Allesandria 
(Ghedini) (Radio Italiana Recording) July 14; Pelléas et Mélisande (On 
records) July 20; Tristan und Isolde (from Bayreuth) July 23; Comte Ory (from 
Glyndebourne) July 25; Fidelio (from Salzburg) July 27; Entfiihrung (from 
Glyndebourne) July 28; Phédre (Mihalovici) July 30. 
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Covent Garden 


Guest Artists 





Morris 
Franco Corelli as Cavardossi 


Villani 
Giangiacomo Guelfi, who sings 
Scarpia 


Kurt Baum, Manrico in the recent 
‘Trovatore’ 





N.C.A.C, 








Pp 


Glyndebourne 


Newcomers 





Abbondi 
Orietta Moscucci, who sings Alice 
in ‘Falstaff 





Wilma Lipp, who sings Constanze 


nt Elisabeth Séderstr6m, the Com- 
poser in ‘Ariadne’ 























Ezio Pinza 
1892—1957 


Of all the splendid figures who trod the stage of Covent Garden in 
the great operatic epoch between the two wars, I suppose there was no 
handsomer nor more dynamic creature than Ezio Pinza. He came to us 
first, a last-minute substitute in 1930, to sing Oroveso to Rosa Ponselle’s 
Norma. And he sang here for the last time as Don Giovanni at the 
penultimate performance at Covent Garden before the war brought our 
international seasons to an end. 

No one who once heard that glorious voice or witnessed any of 
those superb theatrical portrayals of his ever quite forgot him, perhaps 
because—in addition to his vocal and histrionic gifts—he had a person- 
ality which projected itself straight over the footlights to the last row of 
the crowded, perspiring gallery. 

Those were the days when we of the gallery queued for each per- 
formance, and Pinza often stopped to speak to us there in Floral Street. 
Nothing could have exceeded the good-humoured amusement and interest 
he had for what he always regarded as a particularly engaging aspect of 
British insanity, and more than once I have seen him painstakingly 
explaining our queue system to other mystified Italians. 

I knew Pinza on and off for close on thirty years, and heard him 
many times in New York and Salzburg as well as in most of his London 
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performances, and I should not hesitate to put him among the first half- 
dozen of all the great artists I ever heard. Like Ponselle, he combined a 
splendid, even-scaled voice—used virtually without fault—with immense 
dramatic power. And, again like Ponselle, where he stood, there was the 
centre of the stage. Drama flowed naturally outward from him. 


In the same way, he did not present a role. He assumed a character. 
This is nothing one can teach—or learn. One sees it only in the great 
‘naturals’, and I have noticed that those who possess this quality tend to 
assume the character of a role even when they are only speaking about 
it. | remember once telling Pinza how I waited for the wonderful moment 
in the last act of Don Giovanni when at last Giovanni is really afraid. 
To which he replied—with the sudden smiling arrogance which belonged 
to the Don rather than to Pinza, who was, in the truest sense, a modest 
soul—Fifty-fifty only! I am not entirely afraid. 

It would be idle to pretend that his personal failings were not highly 
coloured and highly publicized at times. And no one who knew him had 
any reason to be surprised that the role of Don Giovanni fitted him like 
the proverbial glove. But he also had some of the most endearing quali- 
ties it is possible for an artist to possess. He liked people, with an easy 
friendliness that was completely disarming, and even in his greatest days, 
when he was at the very top of his profession, I never saw him display 
an atom of side. Like many Italians, incidentally, he loved—and was 
loved by—every child who came his way. 





He had a keen, if rather individual, sense of humour and was, with- 
out exception, the finest mimic I ever knew. I suppose he was aware of 
his immense personal charm, but he was genuinely without conceit about 
it, and I have seen him use it with the same uninhibited enjoyment (cnd, 
it must be said, the same effect) on 
a girl behind the counter in Wool- 
worths and the most distinguished 
members of society. 

As a conversationalist he was 
not especially interesting, except on 
the subject of singing and singers, 
when he became fascinating. For 
he was an admirable judge of a 
voice, and he had an excellent 
aural memory for _ individual 
quality and colour—a gift which 
is a great deal rarer than many 
people suppose. At times I have 
known him prophesy how long 
certain voices (including his own) 
would last, and I do not recall that 
he was ever wrong. 





Pinza as Mefistofele (Boito) 


M., Camucei 























It is never easy to say what makes up the cumulative effect of the 
artists we call ‘unforgettable’. But there are indeed occasional figures in 
music and drama who leave behind them such an impression that a 
phrase or a situation is enough to recall them in all their splendour. 
Such a one was Pinza, and there are certain moments in opera in which 
I always hear his voice, curiously enough, in the minor roles at least as 
much as in the major ones. For me the Overcoat Song in Bohéme is 
always sung by Pinza. For me it is always Pinza’s voice which utters 
Timur’s anguished curse upon the murderers of Lid. And when I hear 
the opening strains of Aida, for me the curtain must surely rise on the 
tall, imposing, ruthless figure of Ramfis as portrayed by Pinza. Ida Cook 





News 


Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The 1956-7 season will end on July 20 with a perform- 
ance of Carmen conducted by Kubelik. Besides the three Tosca performances 
(Milanov, Corelli, Guelfi, conductor Alexander Gibson) and the remaining 
performances of The Trojans already announced, the last four weeks of the 
season will include a revival of The Tales of Hoffmann with James Johnston 
in the title role, Mimi Coertse as Olympia, Veronica Dunne as Antonia, 
and Marie Collier as Giulietta. After the Ring cycles and the extra perform- 
ances of Walkiire and Gétterdimmerung at the end of September and the 
beginning of October, the 1957-8 season will open towards the end of October 
with a new production of Aida which will be sung in Italian. 

Liverpool. The Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by John 
Pritchard, gave a concert performance of Aida on June 15 with Lucine Amara, 
Maud Weyhausen, James Johnston, William Dickie and John Holmes in the 
leading roles. 


America 

New York. The Metropolitan concluded its 1956-7 season on April 20 
with a performance of Tosca with Tebaldi, Daniele Barioni and George 
London in the leading roles. The usual Easter performances of Parsifal were 
conducted by Fritz Stiedry and featured Margaret Harshaw as Kundry, 
Albert da Costa and Brian Sullivan as Parsifal, Hermann Uhde as Amfortas 
and Otto Edelmann and Jerome Hines as Gurnemanz. At the second perform- 
ance Gerhard Pechner, who was to have sung the role of Klingsor, fell ill and 
Uhde sang that role as well as Amfortas. La Gioconda was revived towards the 
end of the season with Milanov in the title role, Nell Rankin as Laura, Richard 
Tucker as Enzo, Leonard Warren as Barnaba, and Giorgio Tozzi as Alvise; 
Fausto Cleva conducted (cast changes included Resnik and Lipton as Laura, 
Poggi as Enzo, and Siepi as Alvise). Don Carlos was another of the season’s 
last revivals, with Delia Rigal as Elizabeth, Irene Dalis as Eboli, Bjoerling as 
Don Carlos, Bastianini as Posa, Siepi as Philip, and Uhde as the Grand 
Inquisitor; Stiedry conducted (cast changes included Stella as Elizabeth, Giulio 
Gari in the title role, Merrill as Posa, Hines as Philip, and Moscona as the 
Grand Inquisitor). The post-season tour lasted until June 5, and towns visited 
were Cleveland, Washington, Richmond, Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Dallas, Houston, Oklahoma, Des Moines, Minneapolis, Bloomington, Lafay- 
ette, Chicago, Toronto and Montreal. Operas heard on tour were: Bohéme, 
Carmen, Lucia di Lammermoor, Périchole, Tosca, Traviata and Trovatore. 

The 1957-8 season, which opens as already announced on October 28 
with a new production of Eugene Onegin, will include the world premiére of 
Samuel Barber’s Vanessa and new productions of Don Giovanni (conductor 
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Karl Béhm, producer Giorgio Strehler, designer Eugene Berman) and Madama 
Butterfly (conductor, Mitropoulos). New singers for the season include Inge 
Borkh, who will be heard as Salome, Sena Jurinac, who besides creating the 
title role in Vanessa, will probably be heard as Octavian and in other roles 
in her repertory, Nicolai Gedda, Flaviano Labé, Mario Zanasi and William 
Wilderman. Ezio Flagello, a New York bass and winner of the Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air, has also been offered a contract for the coming season. 

New York City Center. Julius Rudel, who has been appointed new 
artistic director of the New York City Opera, announced on May 1 that the 
autumn season, which will open on October 9 or 11 and continue until 
November 10, will include new productions of Verdi’s Macbeth and Mozart's 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 

Chicago. Complete details of the coming season by the Lyric Opera of 
Chicago have recently been announced. The full repertory is as follows: 
Adriana Lecouvreur (Tebaldi, Simionato, Gobbi, Badioli; Serafin), Andrea 
Chénier (Tebaldi, del Monaco, Gobbi), Ballo in Maschera (Cerquetti, Stakl- 
mann, Turner, Bjoerling, Protti; Solti), Bohéme (Moffo, Likova, Bjoer- 
ling, Protti), Don Carlos (Cerquetti, Turner, Sullivan, Gobbi, Christoff, 
Wildermann; Solti), Gioconda (Farrell, Simionato, di Stefano/Tucker, Protti, 
Wildermann; Serafin), Manon Lescaut (Tebaldi, Bjoerling, Gramm, Badioli; 
Serafin), Mignon (Simionato, Moffo, Simoneau, Wildermann), Nozze di Figaro 
(Steber, Moffo, Simionato, Gobbi, Berry; Solti), Lucia di Lammermoor (Moffo, 
di Stefano, Gobbi), Cavalleria Rusticana (Simionato, Sullivan, Bastianini), 
Pagliacci (Likova, del Monaco, Bastianini), Otello (Tebaldi, del Monaco, 
Gobbi; Serafin), Tosca (Steber, di Stefano/Bjoerling, Gobbi, Badioli). The 
season will last seven weeks, beginning on October 11 and ending on 
November 30. 

San Francisco. Casts of the operas to be heard during the coming season 
have been announced and are as follows: Turandot (Rysanek, Albanese, 
Eugene Tobin, Moscona; Molinari-Pradelli), Les Dialogues des Carmélites 
(Kirsten, Thebom, Leontyne Price, Turner, Stahlmann, Crain, Herbert; Leins- 
dorf), Ballo in Maschera (Stella, Turner, Stahlmann, Peerce, Merrill, Alvary, 
Moscona; Steinberg), Lucia di Lammermoor (Callas, Raimondi/Peerce, 
Borghi, Alvary/Moscona; Molinari-Pradelli), Rosenkavalier (Schwarzkopf, 
Bible, Streich, Edelmann, Herbert; Leinsdorf), Ariadne auf Naxos (Rysanek, 
Streich, Richard Lewis, Herbert; Steinberg), Macbeth (Callas, Crain, Taddei, 
Alvary; Molinari-Pradelli), Tosca (25th anniversary of opening of War 
Memorial Opera House—Kirsten, Peerce/Raimondi, Taddei, Herbert; Leins- 
dorf), Aida (Stella, Thebom, Tobin, Merrill, Moscona; Molinari-Pradelli), 
Cosi fan tutte (Schwarzkopf, Merriman, Streich, Lewis, Blankenburg, Alvary; 
Leinsdorf), La Traviata (Gencer, Raimondi, Merrill; Curiel), Madama Butter- 
fly (Albanese, Raimondi, Borghi; Kritz). 


Austria 

Die Walkiire and Otello, the first two productions which Herbert von 
Karajan produced and conducted at the Staatsoper, happened to begin with 
violent storms, and so did Karajan’s first month—April—at the house which 
he has allegedly been running since the start of the season. Now the dust has 
settled (Karajan hasn't, being off again for May) and it is time to take stock. 
The lethargy that prevailed during much of the season is gone; there is a 
good morale in the house and a degree of cautious enthusiasm for the 
kiinstlerischer Leiter. Unlike his predecessor Béhm who delighted in antago- 
nizing people, Karajan is out to make friends, but he too seems to forget 
promises perhaps hastily made. Before signing his contract last year, Karajan 
promised to adhere to ‘the Viennese tradition of the repertory opera theatre’. 
(OPERA, Vol. 7, No. 8, page 488.) But there is a slow, steady trend toward a 
modern stagione theatre in Vienna. Karajan conducted a series of super- 
charged performances of his two first productions; a new Traviata will follow; 
and a group of La Scala’s artists appeared in half a dozen Aidas. Plainly, 
the work is no longer the thing; it’s the conductor and the stars. People go 
to hear Karajan’s, not Wagner’s, Walkiire; they talk about the effects in 
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Karajan’s, not Verdi's, Otello. While Karajan’s productions are always inter- 
esting and occasionally brilliant, they are also often superficial and sometimes 
styleless. They have the sparkle (and the coldness) of well-cut diamonds. 

This sort of opera-making pleases many people whose education comes 
from radio, television and long-playing records. It doesn’t please those who 
expect a little more of the Vienna Staatsoper: a sense of flawless style, 
musicianship, depth and, above all, the spirit of the work. I refuse to be 
stampeded into adoration of outward effect and loud high Cs. There has been 
plenty of loud and tasteless singing lately at the Staatsoper; even in their 
dying moments you could hear Otello (Monaco) and Radames (Corelli) all 
the way to the Sacher Hotel. (I listened to Leo Slezak’s records of these 
scenes. Technically imperfect by today’s standards, they convey a far greater 
sense of drama and vastly more feeling than the sort of singing now praciised 
in Vienna.) While Karajan, a gifted, ambitious man, might like to see himself 
running a new Vienna-Milan axis, he occasionally forgets that Vienna can 
never compete with the Met and La Scala so far as stars are concerned; for 
one thing, Vienna doesn’t have the money. Why not concentrate on the things 
that Vienna does best—ensemble, the beautiful blending of all elements into 
an entity, making good music—rather than on producing a few brilliant 
opera evenings? 

The sort of thing I have in mind was demonstrated when Josef Krips 
conducted Fidelio. Some people in Vienna have forgotten that it was Krips 
who (with the help of Egon Hilbert, now exiled to Rome) rebuilt the ensemble 
of the Staatsoper out of the rubble and created Vienna’s famed post-war 
Mozart style. Krips is a magnificent educator, a perfectionist who never loses 
himself in every detail, a man of uncompromising taste. In the past months, 
the Fidelio production had deteriorated to a run-of-the-mill filler; it was 
amazing what Krips did, after little rehearsing. The orchestra under him 
played with sublime lucidity and great exactness. (Even the feared horn pas- 
sages came off crystal clear.) Krips conducts by heart but, unlike others who 
manage to make a show of it, he is truly in command of the score. He under- 
stands orchestral playing and singing, and gets optimum results. Maybe the 
performance didn’t have the cold sparkle of a hi-fi recording, but it had 
feeling and depth. It was superior to the opening performance in November, 
1955, for which some people were glad to dish out 60 guineas. Inge Borkh 
sang the title role with competence and nobility, though not with all the 
warmth which this most moving of all parts demands. Everybody sang better 
than before; the singers didn’t strain and the score became transparent with 
beauty. A great evening for Lipp, Schéffler, Greindl, Berry, Windgassen, 
Kmentt, and the chorus. What the Staatsoper needs today is more Krips, more 
coaching and educating, more ensemble building and style corrections, more 
solid, hard work and less sensation. 

The Mozart style came off badly under Karl Béhm, who conducted a dull, 
pedestrian performance of Don Giovanni, despite the commendable fact that 
it was given in Italian. It never got off the ground into the stratosphere of 
Mozart’s genius; it was bumpy, rough-cornered and badly rehearsed. The 
setting and production are still as bad as in 1955. Mario Petri was an amusing 
Don, who understands the part and laughs at himself as well as at the rest of 
the world; but he was vocally disappointing. The best singing of the evening 
was done by Leopold Simoneau whose breath control and impeccable style 
were excellent, and by Emmy Loose who displayed flawless technique and 
sound musicality. Lisa della Casa was as fresh and ae as a bar of 
Swiss Lindor chocolate, and she sang very well too, but she has Hollywood- 
ish ideas about Donna Elvira. Harald Préglhéf was Masetto, Kunz clowned 
his way through the part of Leporello, Weber was the Commendatore and 
Zadek Donna Anna. There were two magnificent performances of Elektra 
under Béhm who gets melodious beauty out of the score and keeps down the 
gargantuan Strauss brass. His reading is superb from beginning to end, rich 
in contrast and drama, and there are lyrical moments as well as (the better 
known) shocking ones. Goltz’s admirable Elektra is now a legend; she doesn't 
perform the part, she is Elektra. There were fine performances by Héngen 
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and Schéffler. Two of the Mdgde were Jurinac and Ludwig and they certainly 
made the most of their short parts. This is the sort of fine operatic music- 
making that Vienna does superbly well and, let us hope, will keep on doing. 

Joseph Wechsberg 


. 
Belgium 

Brussels. Among the works in the current repertory at La Monnaie is 
Mozart’s Les Petits Riens. The title might well be symbolic for that whole 
repertory. Important productions were conspicuous this year by their absence, 
but the curtain-raisers thrived. A ‘Spectacle Mozart’ consisted of—of all things 
—Der Schauspieldirektor, coupled with Les Petits Riens and a ballet. Then 
there was Menotti’s Amelia al Ballo, and even a triple-bill consisting 
of works as petits as they were riens. One might except one from that verdict: 
Rimsky-Korsakov's interesting Mozart and Salieri, sung by Huc-Santana and 
Jean Marcor. The latter was a boyish Mozart with a curious silvery voice; the first 
made an interesting character study of Salieri, much more restrained than 
Chaliapin used to give. The short scenes were an experiment of Rimsky- 
Korsakov, one of the first instances of prose set to music. Contrary to what 
one might expect, Pushkin did not view Salieri as an assassin who murders 
Mozart out of jealousy (a legend long exploded). His Salieri is much more 
complex than that. One of his chief motifs is that he does not consider the 
man Mozart quite worthy of the spiritual genius abiding in him. Mozart’s 
practical joke with an old blind violinist who scrapes his way through Voi che 
sapete (hardly recognizable), his carefree matter-of-factness, make him seem 
unworthy to house so great a spirit. The morose Italian also considers Mozart 
a menace towards all the great masters who had lived before. He is eclipsing 
them, and they will fall back in oblivion if he, Salieri, does not come to their 
rescue. He poisons Mozart with deep regret, and is evidently quite shaken 
about it. But it seems to be inevitable to him. 

Rimsky-Korsakov wrote exquisite music for this, music that follows every 

inflection of the words, and he succeeds in writing some delicious pseudo- 
Mozart. It is remarkable how well he differentiates between the musical 
idiom of the two masters. Alas ... the production was quite ruined by a 
final effect perpetrated by the conductor Defossez and the producer Lefévre. 
Rimsky ended his last scene with Salieri taking leave from the doomed 
Mozart, who goes home without knowing he has been poisoned. Salieri has 
a fit of remorse, when the curtain is supposed to fall. It does not in Brussels. 
Instead one of the panels in the wall grows transparent and one sees Mozart 
on his deathbed conducting (and singing!) part of his Requiem (of which 
Rimsky had made such impressive use on the piano earlier on), with a quartet 
consisting of what I suppose to be Siissmayr, Constanze and an unidentified 
female. Salieri’s remorse grows greater, and for about ten minutes we are 
treated to a tableau vivant on two planes, with Requiem music. 
_ This sort of meddling—not to call it muddling—is becoming symptomatic 
in Germany, and one is sorry to see the habit spreading to Belgium. If Rimsky 
had intended such an end to his scene he surely would have written it. Since 
he did not, it is quite intolerable to falsify his work. 

Alas again ... this interesting piece (petit, but not rien) was crushed 
from either side by pieces that were both. | am in danger of incurring pro- 
tests, but I must confess that Martinu’s Comedy on the Bridge completely 
failed to amuse or even interest me. At any rate one respects the craftsman- 
ship and regretfully puts down the failure to impress to one’s own obtuseness. 
But surely this excuse cannot be valid for Tel Pére, Tel Fils of Tiarko 
Richepin, with a libretto by Sacha Guitry. This elaborate joke is in the 
manner of early Offenbach, a trifle smacking more of the revue skit than of 
Operetta, and not at all of opéra-bouffe. At half the length one would applaud 
it in a higher-class music hall. But heaven knows there are at least a few 
hundred worthy operas to be revived, this perit absolute rien was usurping 
their place. Leo Riemens 
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Eire 

Dublin. From the box-office’s point of view there was no doubting the 
triumph achieved by the Dublin Grand Opera Society's Italian season at the 
Gaiety Theatre. 

Seven operas were given, all in Italian, by artists from Rome, Milan, 
Naples etc. The season opened on April 22 with La Traviata, Gabriella 
Tucci, in the title role took some time to warm up, but has a voice of 
undoubted power although, as yet, not under complete control. Ferrando 
Ferrari, as Alfredo, looked and moved well but, like the soprano, the vocal 
equipment was not always well used. Carlo Tagliabue as Pére Germont, and 
later as Scarpia, gave a lesson in how to use one’s vocal resources. His 
Scarpia was one of the best acted we have seen in Dublin. 

Although she has something to learn when it comes to acting there was, 
nevertheless, an exciting new Tosca in Simona dall’Argine. She rode the vocal 
tide splendidly and gave every sign of having a bright future. The season's 
outstanding tenor was the Cavaradossi, Umberto Borsd. His rich, confidently 
produced voice gave constant pleasure. He looked the gallant painter and 
sang like one. 

Giordano’s Andrea Chénier received its first professional presentation in 
Ireland during the season, and clearly showed that it can hold its own with 
the more popular operas. Caterina Mancini (Maddalena) surprised us by the 
skill with which she fined down her big voice to suit the role, and was magni- 
ficent in the last act duet with Chénier (Antonio Galié). Galié himself sang 
beautifully and (unlike as Pinkerton) made a real effort to create a character. 
Giulio Mastrangelo was a splendid Gérard. Arturo la Porta gave a superb 
study of Mathieu as he did also of the Sacristan in Tosca. 

Don Pasquale was the one run-of-the-mill production of the season. It 
was competent but no more. Giuseppe Forgione was by far and away the 
best singer and actor as Malatesta. Maria dalla Spezia did, however, produce 
some sweet notes as Norina. 

A novelty was the arrival of a soprano from Tokyo, via Italy, to 
appear in the title role of Madama Butterfly. Miki Koiwai had not the Italian 
line and tended to break the notes, but hers was a very moving portrayal. 

The final two weeks of the season (May 13 to 25) coincided with the 
First Dublin International Theatre Festival and the Opera Society put its best 
foot forward with productions of Aida and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 

The Aida was splendid and a worthy contribution to the Festival. Caterina 
Mancini came into her own in the title role, while BorsO was an heroic 
Radames. Lari Scipione was certainly the best looking and possibly the best 
sounding Amneris Dublin has had. Forgione produced hitherto hidden resources 
to give a masterful interpretation as Amonasro. Ferruccio Mazzoli was an 
impressive High Priest. J] Barbiere was perhaps overdone from the point of 
view of laughs but Fernando Bandera (Almaviva) and Mastrangelo were sources 
of unfailing pleasure. The filling of small roles had been one of the Society's 
weaknesses, so they are to be congratulated on engaging such competent 
artists as Sylvia Bertona, Franco Taino, Giorgio Onesti and Brendan Cavanagh 
to fill these vital parts. Bruno Nofri, from Rome, produced all the operas. 
While Aida was his triumph his skilled hand was apparent in the other six. 
The Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra was in the pit, conducted by 
Giuseppe Morelli, Franco Patané and Nino Verchi. Morelli and Patané 
obtained inspiring playing from the orchestra, which was especially memorable 
under Patané in Aida and Butterfly. Brian Quinn 


France 

Strasbourg. Although The Queen of Spades is more often than not known 
by a French title, it had never, mirabile dictu, been staged in France. This 
year, by the good graces of the enterprising Strasbourg Municipal Theatre, 
the balances were finally redressed. Tchaikovsky, like the Countess, can have 
the satisfaction of the last laugh, for his opera enjoyed great success. Frédéric 
Adam (conducting) and Bronislaw Horowicz were responsible for a first-class 
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‘The Queen of Spades’ at Strasbourg 


production prepared with exemplary care and intelligently cast. The work 
had been thought out from the fundamentals, so that not only did Modeste 
Tchaikovsky’s 18th century background disappear in favour of Pushkin’s 
1830 (thus making sense of the Countess’s Grétry reminiscences) but the acts 
were boldly redivided with one long interval. The masked ball with its 
nostalgic pastoral marked the climax of the first act, and the key-scene of the 
Countess set the fast pace of the second. It worked well enough (assisted by 
a revolving stage) and gave a most satisfying continuity to the action, but one 
was well aware that the music expected a curtain after the big love-duet and 
even after the first scene. Tchaikovsky’s unerring sense of climax refused to 
be worsted by dramatic improvements. 

The French translation of A. Michel indulged in some prosody which 
startled the ears by its downrightness and led to the reflection that Latin 
clarity gives too much sunshine to Russian half-tones; but this became a 
minor detail beside the extraordinarily subtle atmosphere of nineteenth-century 
Russia which pervaded pit and stage. Frédéric Adam has the rare gift of 
phrasing Tchaikovsky @ /a russe and of building up his climaxes gradually 
but passionately, with a feeling for the spacious arabesaue of the instrumental 
solos. Thanks as well to Theophanes Matsoukis’s acute visual sense, the 
picture was complete: the gaudy, the tawdry and the suffocatingly bourgeois 
were all suggested without over-emphasis. Vivid contrasts of style and epoch 
were provided by the pastoral, dressed in white, with elegant choreography by 
Jean Coombes. It was, in short, a production in which not a detail was over- 
looked; even the parasols of the first scene were made to form a design as 
the storm came on! 

Hermann, one of the hardest tenor roles to cast, was handled with 
sensitive dexterity by Frans Vroons. His command of the role was so com- 
plete that its phenomenal difficulties were not apparent. Tenor pyrotechnics 
and exhibitionism were replaced by a sombre brooding introversion which 
coloured every action and every musical phrase. Marguerite Pifteau’s Countess 
was the work of an accomplished actress though she did not claim all the 
limelight to which the role entitled her, leaving it instead to Lisa (Jane 
Rhodes) who made up in voice and bearing what she lacked in rhythmical 
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sense. Christiane Gayraud’s Pauline showed off a big, attractive voice with 
over-apparent changes of register. Tomsky was well-played, with exemplary 
enunciation, by Jacques Doucet. Cynthia Jolly 

Paris. The Opéra recently revived Der Rosenkavalier which was sung in 
French by Régine Crespin (Marschallin), Suzanne Sarroca (Octavian), Liliane 
Berton (Sophie), Lorenzo Alvary and Pierre Froumenty (Ochs), and Louis 
Noguera (Faninal). Louis Fourestier was the conductor. At the Opéra- 
Comique Strauss’s Capriccio had its first performance there with Jeanne Segala 
as the Countess, Suzanne Juyol as Clairon, Berton as the Italian soprano, 
Robert Massard as the Count, Raoul Jobin as Flamand, Michel Roux as 
Olivier, Froumenty as La Roche and Pierre Gianotti as the Italian tenor; 
Georges Pretre was the conductor, Rudolf Hartmann the producer, and the 
sets and costumes were by Roman Erté. 


Germany 

Berlin. While the Komische Oper was visiting Wiesbaden and Paris, an 
Italian company, calling itself the Teatro dell’Opera di Perugia, occupied the 
theatre, giving performances of Don Pasquale, Rita, and 11 Campanello with 
Aureliana Beltrami, Renata Ongaro, Carlo Frazzini, Fernando Corena, and 
Aurelio Oppicelli. 

Dessau. The annual Wagner Festival was held at the Landestheater from 
April 12 to 30. The works heard this year were Rienzi, Der fliegende Hol- 
liinder,Lohengrin, Tannhiiuser, Meistersinger, Tristan und Isolde and Parsifal. 
Guest artists included Irmgard Barth, Alicja Dankowska, Traute Richter, 
Katherina Nicolai, Hasso Eschert, Ferdinand Biirgmann, Rudolf Gonszar, 
Josef Gostic, Karl-Ludwig Gottschal, Robert Lauhéfer, Theodor Horand, 
Hans Lobel and Erich Witte. 

Dortmund. A new version of Wagner’s comic opera Das L’ebesverbot 
was presented on May 5. The first night took olace during the Annual 
Congress of the Richard Wagner-Verbiande, and Wieland Wagner was present. 
Much of the opera’s superfluous material was omitted and as a result the 
work lasted rather less than three hours. The opera is more akin to the early 
French and Italian romantic comic operas than the works of the mature 
Wagner, and Walter Jacob, the Intendant, wisely refrained from making a 
music drama of what is, after all, a light opera. The performance was good 
without being outstanding, and the best singing of the evening came from 
Margrit Chytil as Mariana and Herta Fischer as Isabella. The rest of the 
cast included Gerhard Kleinen, Phil Stork, Willy Schmidt, Ingrid Schillings, 
Ernst Giinther, Franz Maes, Karlheinz Armaan, Walter Schiirmann and Harry 
Fleck. Rolf Agop was the conductor, and the sets were by Adolf Mahnke. 

William Marshall 

Dresden. A new production of Tristan und Isolde was heard at the 
Staatsoper on May 12 conducted by Lovro von Matacic, produced by Alfred 
Eichorn, and with Doris Zschille as Isolde, Max Lorenz as Tristan, Ruth 
Lange as Brangaene, Hans Lébel as Kurwenal and Theo Adam as King 
Mark. 

Diisseldorf-Duisburg. No cost was spared on the Diisseldorf production 
of Don Carlos. The sets were imposing, the chorus filled the whole stage and 
music students helped to swell the total of off-stage brass musicians. This 
‘all-Italian’ production (conductor Erede, production Franco Enriquez, décor 
Pietro Zuffi) was presented as a double premiére, with Rudolf Schock as 
Carlos and Heinz Imdahl as Posa in both cases. The latter has a magnificent 
voice for the part but Schock seemed to find the dramatic role tiring and was 
at times almost inaudible. In the performance I saw, Helmut Fehn sang Philip 
with a touching pathos, but in spite of his reputation in this part, I thought 
his voice too light for this tragic role. Elizabeth was well sung by Anne 
Bollinger, but after seeing The Makropulos Affair we are awaiting with 
intercst Hildegard Hillebrecht’s interoretation of this part. The rest of the 
cast included Hanna Ludwig, alternating with Margarita Kenney (Eboli) and 
Rando!ph Symonette (Grand Inquisitor). William Marshall 
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The world premiére of Giselber Klebe’s Die Rauber was scheduled for 
June 3. The work was conducted by Reinhard Peters and produced by Giinther 
Roth, with sets and customes by Dominik Hartmann. Elisabeth Schwarzenberg, 
Ingeborg Lasser, Walter Beissner, Kurt Gester, Herold Kraus, Josef Prehm 
and Hans Neidhard were the leading singers. A report will appear next month. 

Hamburg. Even in a country of enterprising repertories, Hamburg’s 
Staatsoper is quite outstanding. Rennert began in 1955 by announcing a bold 
long term policy, and long after the spectacular (but not wholly successful, 
o.e hears) first week the highest artistic aims are kept well in view. It is easy 
enough to begin well in a flush of enthusiasm; to maintain the standards that 
Hamburg’s programmes manage to do is a much greater achievement. 

Rennert’s production of Lulu is a case in point. Scarcely ever performed, 
for all its fame, the opera had the highest praise from musicologists but has 
shown every sign of remaining a museum piece. This new production finds 
the most intelligent solution yet of the problems the work poses. These are 
indeed formidable. To begin with, the last act is unfinished, as most people 
know. Perhaps less well known is the fact that the actual ending is quite 
complete and performable. There is, however, a substantial gap before this, 
bridged in the previous Ziirich and Essen productions by the incorporation 
of a stretch of dialogue from Wedekind’s Der Biichse der Pandora (the second 
of the two plays on which the libretto is based). In theory this is sound 
enough; in practice it cannot work, because Berg has earlier in the opera for 
special reasons and with special effect allowed several phrases and some 
dialogue to be spoken. To introduce a long spoken scene is to upset a very 
carefully poised balance. 

Rennert’s solution is much better and more logical. It will be remem- 
bered that Berg requires a silent film to be shown at one point—most imprac- 
ticably, for apart from the incidental difficulties of making it, preserving it 
from one production to another, and projecting it, any change of cast renders 
it useless. At Hamburg, stills are used, projecting (over the proper music, of 
course) a set of stylized drawings showing Lulu’s decline from success in 
Paris. So long as the singer playing Lulu has a red wig, these remain valid— 


‘Lulu’ at Hamburg: Helga Pilarczyk as Lulu and Toni Blankenheim as 
Dr Schén 
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the sketches are deliberately vague as to details of -her appearance, and in 
their style and colour recall some of Toulouse-Lautrec’s more famous posters, 
especially as they give Lulu a faint look of Yvette Guilbert. At the start of 
Act 3 (begun without a preceding interval, only a brief pause) a second film 
strip is now shown by Rennert, while the orchestra plays the variations from 
the Luiu Symphony. This is a natural and sensible transition, as Lulu’s decline 
in London merely continues, more shabbily, what had begun in Paris. This 
film was better made than the first one, which suffered a little from an excess 
of titling and subtitling in the necessity to relate the events in the time 
allowed by the music. The later one had more space in which to move, and 
could include some strong touches in its own medium, such as the three 
rather gross shots of Lulu als Dirne followed by one of her standing alone, 
her eyes cast down, her body smutched with black handmarks. From a sugges- 
tion of Jack the Ripper’s appearance we then passed back to the ‘reality’ of 
the stage, now lent the force of an extra dimension, with the Grifin Geschwitz 
hiding in Lulu’s room for her return. Return she does, with the murderer, ' 
and they go to her bedroom: there is a terrible pause, followed by a shriek of 
panic turning quickly to pain, and then there is silence again. Jack the 
Ripper runs out, stabbing Geschwitz when he discovers her by the door, and 
she too dies. The only truly tragic figure in the opera is this poor Countess, 
her love perverted and hopeless, but deeper and capable of a_ tenderness 
worth more than the blasphemies of true love that Lulu has shed on all 
sides of her. 

Towards Geschwitz one feels, at the end, pity for the first time in the 
opera. By Aristotelian standards, indeed, Lulu is not tragedy, for one is 
purged by terror only, never by pity until this last pathetic moment. Unlike 
Wozzeck, whose plight stirs us deeply, Lulu claims nothing of our hearts; 
she is incapable of any emotion but triumph at successful fascination, she is 
throughout the snake of the prologue mesmerizing the rabbity men who 
cannot loose their eyes from hers. Her writhing and final extermination hardly 
even excite disgust. This seems to me a serious weakness of the opera. If the 
dramatic characters can muster between them no emotions but lust and 
cruelty, the audience is helpless. Lustful and cruel though we, hommes moyens 
sensuels, all are to some degree, these figures are perverted and extreme, and 
we cannot feel kinship with them, we cannot extend them sympathy or share 
their plight and joy. We can only watch the menagerie—Wedekind’s own meta- 
phor for it—with some horror. It is not grand opera, but Grand Guignol. 

Helga Pilarczyk never made the mistake of trying to read humanity into 
the title role. Her brazen smile held neither charm, humour, nor love, only 
the secret relish in breaking men’s independence, in adding another scalp to 
her belt. Even when lying pallid with cholera she reached to no-one for 
sympathy—such things are not in Lulu’s vocabulary. Pilarczyk may not have 
the most seductive voice imaginable, but its strong, incisive accuracy was 
exactly right. There was no feminine softness in her tones, only a predatory 
mercilessness. The rest of the menagerie seemed equally in control of their 
very difficult music, and to sense their parts in the pattern equally well. Toni 
Blankenheim (said to be a fine Wozzeck) was excellent as Dr Schén, the only 
man of any guts in the opera, and so was Kurt Ruesche as his son Alwa. 
Gisela Litz was a fine Geschwitz, though her tendencies were unaccountably 
played down by the substitution of a kind of old-fashioned riding habit 
for the prescribed ‘elegant mannish costume’. Teo Otto's insubstantial 
yet evocative sets exactly mirrored the work’s nightmare decadence, pro- 
ducing, for example, a stifling effect with only a few pieces in Dr Schén’s 
‘prachtvoller Saal in deutscher Rennaissance’. Leopold Ludwig conducted, 
steering the players safely through the ferocious complexities and maintaining 
(as far as I know from my first hearing of the work) an extremely lucid 
balance. The playing of the second interlude, one of the greatest pieces of 
music Berg ever wrote, was of a strength and conviction that could only come 
from real understanding. "JW. 

Hamburg. The spring cycle of the Ring was conducted by Leopold 
Ludwig and featured Martha Médl as Briinnhilde, Elfriede Wasserthal as 
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Sieglinde, Siw Ericsdotter as Gutrune, Maria von Ilosvay as Fricka and 
Waltraute, Walter Geisler as Siegmund, Hans Beirer as Siegfricd, Kuri 
Marschner as Mime, Helmut Melchert as Loge, Hans Hotter as Wotan, Arnold 
van Mill as Fasolt, Hunding and Hagen, Toni Blankenheim as Alberich and 
Caspar Brécheler as Gunther. 

Hanover. A new production of Siegfried was heard for the first time on 
June 1. Bernd Aldenhoff sang the title role, Condi Siegmund was the Wan-9 
derer, and Gertrude Hutter Briinnhilde. Johannes Schiiler conducted. 

Karlsruhe. The first performance in Europe of Richard Mohaupt’s) 
Zwillingskomodie was given on May 15 conducted by Alexander Krannhals, 
Eva Bober, Ingeborg Méckel, Anke Naumann, August Gschwend, Eric 
Marion, Robert Trehy and Rudolf Werner were the principal singers. 

Leipzig. A new production of Tchaikovsky’s The Queen of Spades was4 
heard at the end of April. Christa Maria Ziese sang Lisa, Lilli Vollrath the 
Countess; Alfons Herzog and Hans Esser shared the role of Hermann. Udo 
Nissen was the conductor. 

Munich. The spring Ring cycle at the Bayerische Staatsoper was con- 
ducted by Meinhard von Zallinger and featured Helene Werth as Briinnhilde, 
Aldenhoff as Siegmund and Siegfried, Ferdinand Frantz as Wotan and 
Gunther, Mihaly Szekely as Hunding and Gottfried Fehr as Hagen. The new 
production of Wozzeck was heard for the first time on May 29 conducted by 
Ferenc Fricsay and produced by Rudolf Hartmann. Albrecht Peter sang the 7 
title role with Elisabeth Lindermeier as Marie. 

Stuttgart. Orff's Antigonae, with Médl in the title role, and a cast that 
included Res Fischer, Josef Traxel, Hermann Uhde and Paul Kuen, was 
recently revived in Wieland Wagner's production; Ferdinand Leitner was the 
conductor. Médl also sang the title role in Carmen when it was given two 
special performances on June 4 and 7 with Del Monaco as Don José, Uhde 
as Escamillo and Lore Wissmann as Micaéla; Angelo Questo conducted. 


‘Capriccio’ at Hamburg ; Clara Ebers as the Countess, Horst Giinter as 
the Count, and Gisela Litz as Clairon 
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‘La Bohéme’ at Hamburg ; outside the Café Momus 


Schwetzigen. The May Festival at the Rokokotheater opened on May 9 
with the world premiére of Werner Egk’s Der Revisor given by the Stuttgart 
Opera. The composer conducted, Rennert was the producer, and the cast 
included Ellinor Junker-Giesen, Paula Kapper, Hetty Pliimacher, Friederike 
Sailer, Hubert Buchta, Heinz Cramer, Gustav Grefe, Fritz Linke, Fritz Ollen- 
dorf, Gerhard Stolze and Fritz Wunderlich. Performances were also given by 
the company of the Berlin Stadtische Oper of Figaro, with Elisabeth Griimmer, 
Lisa Otto, Rita Streich, Alfons Herwig, Karl Kohn; conductor Richard Kraus. 


Ulm. The small Stadttheater gave Strawinsky’s The Rake’s Progress an 
outstanding production and so allowed the work a much more enduring 
success than any larger German opera house has. Most of the credit must 
go to the producer, Bruno Voges, who was able to retain the inner detachment 
and frigidity of the work without falling into the common fault of making 
a dodo of it—on the contrary, he made full use of its emotional possibilities. 


He was greatly helped here by the young conductor Harald von Goertz, 
who lost none of the power and none of the transparency of the score. A 
posse of young artists gave a striking success to this contemporary work. 
Their names are worth noting—Claus Hennecke, Elisabeth Roon, Richard 
Owens and Gertrud Probst. Ralf Steyer 


Wiesbaden. Janacek’s opera Jenufa was produced at the Municipal Theatre 
by Walter Pohl. Arthur Apelt conducted, and Th. Doering provided the 
décor. The performance was musically clean and polished, though some- 
what dry, but the production attempted stylization in the currently fashionable 
manner of Garcia Lorca, where a simple, realistic approach would have been 
more suitable. The part of the Kostelnicka (Susanne Muser) was overdone; 
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she was in this way not a peasant woman, but a tragic figure in the classical 
manner. Vera Schlosser’s interpretation of Jenufa did most justice to the 
work; but both were excellent vocally and musically. Karl Liebl was too 
mature for the wild lad Steva. David Garen managed to bring a great deal 
of variety into Laca’s role. Ralf Steyer 

Wuppertal. The new Wuppertal Opera attained extraordinary heights 
with its new production of Strauss’s Salome, not only by comparison with its 
previous production, but with the West German theatre in general. Hans Georg 
Ratjen directed the music with comparatively economical orchestral forces, 
transparently in the chamber musical manner, but without sacrificing intensity 
or tension; on the contrary, at the great climaxes of the closing scene he 
achieved a positively mystical enchantment. It must be said that in Nora 
Jungwirth he had a Salome of exceptional artistry, considerable fascination, 
and vocal accomplishment that is rarely to be met with; to suggest her 
standard, one must evoke the names of Géta Ljungberg and Ljuba Welitsch. 
In the earlier scenes this singer would have fared better if she had been 
allowed less movement. There was much promise in the Jokanaan of Ronald 
Jackson, though he has still to grow into the part and to become more sure 
of himself on the stage. With few materials, Georg Reinhardt directed a 
lively and strongly stylized production to exceptionally original décor by 
Heinrich Wendel. The scene depicted a slanting oval tray with a golden 
chased edge; behind it there were veils, and behind these hung a sinister, 
dull silver moon. Otherwise there were only a few props, but these were 
compensated for by an extravagant display of curiously costumed figures, 
a charming mixture of the naked and the veiled, such as corresponds to the 
peculiar timbre of the work. Ralf Steyer 


Holland 


Things are looking up at the Netherlands National Opera. In April I 
timidly suggested that, if they should happen to look for a capable new 
director, they might do worse than consider Frans Vroons. I can _ hardly 
expect that my suggestion immediately brought about this very appointment! 
For the next season Vroons will act as co-director with the present one, but 
it is expected that later on he will become the exclusive authority. This is 
wholeheartedly applauded by everybody, since Vroons is not only one of 
Holland’s most popular artists, but has been a member of the company since 
before it was even founded. Also he has an executive ability, as for a time 
he headed the opera department on the Dutch radio. And an added point is 
that he has an international prestige, so that we hope and expect that at long 
last the company will be lifted out of its present isolation, and that guest- 
artists will be more frequent in roles characteristic for them (and not, as was 
the rule up to present, in parts they never sang in their lives and to which 
they were unsuited). 

We also hope and expect to be spared the repetition of two scandals 
in the present season. The first was the series of performances of Gianni 
Schicchi (in a double-bill with Orff’s Die Kluge), which for some unfathom- 
able reason was performed in German. Or rather in a mumbling lingo, from 
which an occasional German word emerged. Frantically digging for the reason 
why, we were told that it was because few people understood Italian. Of 
course nobody thought of using Dutch, and in any case it is an established 
fact that any opera in the original language will always be better understood 
than whatever translation used, for the simple reason that the words fit the 
music. We have always been proud of the fact that our company could sing 
in any language, including Spanish. If the feat was not possible, then as a 
matter of commonsense Dutch was used (as with Jenufa and The Bartered 
Bride). But lately all Slav operas have been presented in German, and now 
the Italian seem to be following. 

Even worse, however, was the intolerable liberty taken with Verdi in the 
production of Don Carlos by Hartmut Boebel, conducted by Arrigo Guarnieri. 
The first altered the whole structure of the libretto. Instead of the mysterious 
monk—relentlessly exorcised by this operatic Grand Inquisitor—the opening 
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scene was sung by Philip II, praying (while Elisabeth flirted at his side 
with Don Carlos behind a grille) at the grave of his father. In all the 
subsequent acts there were vicious cuts, but the worst of these was the Voce 
dal Cielo—perhaps because no such thing could be found in the company? 
This was serious indeed, because it completely altered Verdi’s humanistic 
viewpoint, taking out the two conciliatory elements which prove that to Verdi 
human and divine understanding and pity must ultimately triumph over 
despotism, be it coming from King or Church. 

We are in the habit of either growing indignant or else laughing amusedly 
when we read how Mozart was performed in the last century. But surely 
vandalism, such as was perpetrated by Herr Bibel against Verdi, or by Messrs 
Defossez and Lefévre in Brussels against Rimsky-Korsakov, are stylistically 
just as serious. Vocally Don Carlos was a highlight of the season, with Gré 
Brouwenstijn, Mimi Aarden (starting feebly, but rising to heights with O don 
satale), Colombo, Hoekman and others, though Johan van der Zalm, our 
hardworked tenor-of-all-jobs, was not the ideal Don Carlos. 

The ‘great’ event for many was the operatic début of Hans Kaart, a 
popular actor and comic who discovered his tenor voice, and after some three 
years of study presented himself as Canio in Pagliacci. He has stupendous 
material of an unusual kind, and for a time I hoped that here at last we 
would have the tenore di sforza, lacking on the international stage, the sort of 
voice to rescue Meyerbeer, Rossini’s Tell, etc., from oblivion. Alas .. . he 
fell into the hands of people who persuaded him to seek a German career, 
and to a German, a ‘Heldentenor’ spells Wagner. After a season in these 
wrong surroundings the sad results were all too apparent. The voice is still 
there, but if Hans Kaart continues using it in this way, he will not have it 
for long. Also it was a curious phenomenon to see how this splendid actor 
became intolerably hammy on the operatic stage, simply because there is a 
great difference between straight and operatic acting. Of course he gratefully 
introduced an innovation here from Karlsruhe, where he had made his 
début: acting the ‘ntermezzo in pantomime, another instance of insufferable 
meddling with the intentions of composer and librettist. Much more enjoyable 
and hopeful was the unheralded début of the soprano Jeannette van Dyck as 
Micaéla, bringing a fresh and beautiful voice and an agreeable personality 
to the company. 

Announced for next year are the return of Theo Baylé as Rigoletto, 
Scarpia and other parts; revivals of Tiefland (with Brouwenstijn and Baylé) 
and Martha (with van Dyck, Canne-Meijer, Scheffer and Hoekman); the 
premiére for Holland of J Quattro Rusteghi (quite sensibly in this case in 
DUTCH, if some producer does not muddle up things), and probably Andrea 
Chénier for Brouwenstijn and Colombo. Leo Riemens 


Italy 


Cagliari. The spring season at the Teatro Massimo opened with a per- 
formance of Samson et Dalila conducted by Franco Capuana, with Oralia 
Dominguez and Carlo Guichandut in the leading roles, and with Ugo 
Savarese, Giorgio Tadeo, Alessandro Maddalena and Mariano Caruso com- 
pleting the cast. This was followed by La Sonnambula with Gianna d’Angelo, 
Nicola Monti and Giuseppe Modesti, conductor Napoleone Annovazzi, who 
also conducted Trovatore with Maria Kerestezzi, Gina Consolandi, Achille 
Braschi, Ugo Savarese, and Antonio Cassinelli. 


Genoa. The Carlo Felice’s spring season ended with the veteran Tullio 
Serafin’s direction of three orchestrally well-disciplined yet lyrically mellow 
performances of Tristan, with a German cast including Hans Beirer, an 
improving Tristan, and a vehemently sung Isolde by Helene Werth, who still 
shows traces of those vocal troubles noted at Covent Garden. The most 
finished singing was from Otto von Rohr as King Mark. Of the attendants, 
Grace Hoffmann was an efficient Brangaene and Alfons Herwig a fussy 
Kurwenal, both unsympathetic. Employing settings slightly more solid than 
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revue ‘cut-outs’ against back projections of Bayreuth-like abstract patterns, 
Frank de Quell’s over-mannered production took place in varying degrees o1 
darkness, lit by single side spotlights. In Act 1 Brangaene was singularly 
perspicaceous in observing amid the encircling gloom ‘Blaue Streifen steigen 
im Westen auf’ while the single ‘spot’ played fascinating havoc with the 
proportions of her nose. Lionel Dunlop 

Prior to this, there had been performances of // Turco in Italia (Graziella 
Sciutti, Fernanda Cadoni, Nicola Monti, Sesto Bruscantini, Melchiorre Luise, 
Renato Capecchi; conductor Gui), Rigoletto (Anna Moffo, Alfred Kraus, Aldo 
Protti; conductor Alceo Gallieri), and The Consul (Sofia Bandin, Jolando 
Gardino, Renata Cesari, Enrico Campi; conductor Nino Verchi). 

Palermo. The season opened with Verdi's Vespri Siciliani on January 18 

“a new production by Aldo Mirabella Vassallo in which the sets by Gino 

Morici were based on mosaics and miniatures in old manuscripts. Costumes 
(as in all productions) were by Emma Calderini. Tullio Serafin was the con- 
ductor, and the cast as follows: Antonietta Stella, Filippeschi, Taddei, Ladysz. 
Janine Charrat was responsible for the choreography. It was followed by a 
fine Rigoletto with Antonietta Pastori, Tito Gobbi, Mario Filippeschi, Anna 
Maria Rota, Ferruccio Mazzoli. The conductor was Angelo Questa. Tann- 
hduser in February was newly presented, with sets, costumes and production 
by Friedrich Schramm which gave it strict unity of conception. Heinrich 
Hollreiser was a masterly conductor. Those taking part included Carlo 
Guichandut, Anna de Cavalieri, Jane Stuart Smith, Ivo Vinco and Mario 
Sereni 

Franco Zeffirelli achieved a similar feat for the rarely-performed Linda 
di Chamounix, conducted by Serafin and splendidly sung by Rosanna Carteri, 
Anna Maria Rota, Doro Antonioli and Enrico Campi. Serafin emphasized 
the mixture of melancholy and brio with which the work abounds. He was 
also at the helm for Gluck’s Orfeo (Fedora Barbieri, Carteri, Floriana 
Cavalli), which was produced in classic simplicity by Margherita Wallmann 
using a single set, and achieving variety through changes in lighting and 
grouping. Victoria de los Angeles was the Rosina of the Barbiere which 
followed (also conducted by Serafin), and in the Lesson Scene sang the aria 
‘Contro un cor che accende amor’ originally intended by Rossini. (See 
Harewood/Kobbé, p. 361!!) The other members of the cast were Fernando 
Corena (Don Bartolo), Giuseppe 
Taddei (Figaro), Bernard Ladysz (Don 
Basilio), Agostino Lazzari (Almaviva). 
The production, full of high spirits, 
was by Remo della Pergola, with 
settings of Mario Vellani. Andrea 
Chénier was conducted by Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli, produced by Aldo 
Mirabella Vassallo, with choreo- 
graphy by Nives Poli. The chief 
singers were Anna de Cavalieri, 
Franco Corelli, Giagiacomo Guelfi. 

A vigorous production of the Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann concluded the 
season, conducted with verve and 
enthusiasm by Thomas _ Schippers. 
The roles of Olympia, Guilietta, 
Antonia and Stella were sung by 
Antonietta Pastori, Franca Duval and 
Leyla Gencer, while Hoffmann was 
played by Nicola Filacuridi, a tenor 
of great freshness. Sergio Tedesco 


‘Les Contes d’'Hoffmann’ at 
Palermo 
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(above) A scene from ‘Linda di Chamounix’ with Carteri and 
Antonioli 
(below) ‘Orfeo ed Euridice’ 


was a very effective interpreter of Hoffmann’s evil genius. The other roles 
were taken by Corena, Mazzini, Li Donni, Adriana Lazzarini and Amalia 
Pini. The choral singing (in charge of Giulio Bertola) was excellent. Kalman 
Nadasdy was responsible for the production and the sets were by Tovaglieri. 
Cynthia Jolly 

Reggio Emilia. In Nabucco, which ended the Teatro Municipale’s Cen- 
tenary season, Giangiacomo Guelfi dominated physically and vocally as a 
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protagonist. That his powerful, naturally-placed baritone is not yet secure in 
mezza voce was evident in ‘Dio di Giuda’; but in the robust cabaletta he pro- 
duced a thrilling C naturale. Greater control and refinement could result from 
further study. Although Margherita Roberti, the Abigaille, had obviously 
studied the role intelligently, her performance was inconsistent with her inten- 
ions. Her voice, lacking depth and morbidezza, is not ideally suited to dramatic 
roles, while her accurately sung fioritura had a ‘tacked-on’ effect. Sketchy 
make-up and immature acting detracted from a commanding stage presence. A 
dignified Zaccaria, Ivo Vinco’s voice lost sonority under pressure. Argeo 
Quadri’s tense and temperamental interpretation was thrilling in choral and 
orchestral climaxes. In subtle variations of tempi and rhythm, he dispelled any 
suspicion of banality from Verdi's less inspired accompaniments, causing regret 
that he had not had longer opportunity to train Covent Garden’s orchestra in 
a worthier Italian tradition. The production demonstrated clearly enough the 
complex traffic of the action. Lionel Dunlop 

Rome. The critical and as yet unresolved economy of Italian opera has 
meant drastic revision of the Rome schedule. A sober season has been yet 
more drastically pruned, so that Prokofiev's masterpiece The Flaming Angel 
and Napoli’s // Tesoro have been indiscriminately dubbed novitd and as such 
banished from the scene in favour of a quantity of sure box-office hits. Over 
Easter ‘We never closed’ has been the order of the day. Even Maundy Thurs- 
day, traditionally one of the holiest days of Holy Week, sprang an Elisir 
d’Amore to rival Parsifal and the St Matthew Passion taking place in other 
temples of music. 

Rome’s La Fanciulla del West followed close on the heels of both Scala 
and San Carlo versions (the latter starring Maria Caniglia who had last per- 
formed it in Rome some five years ago). Magda Olivero’s lighter-weight 
Minnie is vocally much less exuberant but much more controlled than 
Caniglia’s. (‘Oh se sapeste’ showed up Olivero’s enviable agility, which seldom 


Giangiacomo Guelfi, Magda Oliviero, and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, the 
principals of ‘La Fanciulla del West’ at Rome 
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Rosanna Carteri and Ferruccio 
Tagliavini in ‘L’Elisir d’ Amore’ at 
Rome 


gets a chance in her high-powered 
roles.) She has the knack of recreating 
the femininity sui generis of a log- 
cabin American girl, and of giving 
humour to Minnie’s awkward at- 
tempts to please Johnson in Act 2. 
Unfortunately, the dramatic illusion 
she created was not assisted by her 
partner, Lauri-Volpi. With his unpre- 
dictable gesticulation and his seraphic, 
unchanging smile, he is guaranteed to 
give a genial air of musical comedy 
to any opera. This became riotous 
when from opposite ends of the room 
‘un bacio’ was called for as if it were 
a litre of wine in a trattoria, and the 
ensuing embrace was taken at a run. 
Giangiacomo Guelfi, smoking like a O scar Savio 
chimney from start to finish, gave 

style and strength to the Sheriff's role, which is too often brutalized. The 
many minor characters, acting under Carlo Piccinato’s skilled guidance, were 
obviously deeply experienced in Westerns. (Arturo La Porta’s Sonora deserves 
particular mention.) Nicola Benois provided the sort of picturesque settings 
which with slight adaptations fit the Wild West or Mussorgsky equally well. 
The impressive last act of huge horses and huge trees provided an additional 
phenomenon of nature—tree-trunks swaying in the breeze. 

Puccini’s version of David Belasco’s play called forth an impassioned 
apology (slightly belated, one feels) from one of Rome’s leading critics; this 
writer does not share the desire to eulogise the opera, partly because there is 
always so much noise going on that it is very difficult to hear it (and Bel- 
lezza’s version was no exception). The most effective moments are when high- 
speed action and music suddenly coalesce—the wind passages in seconds, for 
instance, as Johnson crawls down wounded from the loft, and the subsequent 
poker-game when a breath-taking pizzicato from double-basses accompanies 
the tension. But on the whole the cinema Western wins. 

_LElisir d’ Amore, conducted by Gabriele Santini, was given a new dress— 
a single set by Giorgio Abhkasi with suitable variations throughout the three 
(sic) acts which completely altered its appearance. Production (by Acli Azzo- 
lini) was vivacious and stylish, and included a gay little ballet for the waiters 
in the wedding scene. Yet the joie de vivre which is the elixir of this inspired 
opera was somehow missing in spite of Tagliavini’s lovable Nemorino. 
Rosanna Carteri is not in her best role as Adina though she sings it with 
grace. Adina is a naughty minx who puts rings round the simpleton; Carteri 
is a lyric soprano with a lovely cantilena who is made for opera seria. Adina, 
hussy that she is, showed up the deficiencies of Carteri’s acting rather as 
Manon showed up Victoria de los Angeles’s a week or two earlier. Sesto 
Bruscantini, a bewhiskered Belcore out of Vanity Fair, is more Dulcamara 
than Taddei in spite of his lighter voice. Comic recitative and passages of 
agility come to him as second-nature, while Taddei’s interpretation was 
laboured. One longed to twist round the parts to the advantage of both. 
Cynthia Jolly 

Venice. Three special performances of / Quattro Rusteghi were given 
at the Teatro La Fenice in connection with the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Goldoni. Manno Wolf-Ferrari conducted, and the cast included 
Mariella Adani, Silvana Zanolli, Ilva Ligabue, Gianna Pederzini, Alvino 
Misciano, Vito de Taranto, Melchiorre Luise, Ivo Vinco, Silvio Maionica 
and Glauco Scarlin. 
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Obituary 


Ezio Pinza, one of the greatest Italian basses of the present century, died 
in Stamford, Connecticut, on May 9, within a few days of his sixty-fifth 
birthday. He was born in Rome on May 18, 1892, the seventh child of poor 
parents. When he was two, his family moved to Ravenna, where he was 
brought up. After working as a carpenter's assistant and a_ baker's 
roundsman, he considered becoming a civil engineer. Then when eighteen 
he decided to be a professional bicycle racer, and pursued that career for two 
years. Shortly afterwards he began studying singing at the Bologna Conserva- 
tory. In 1914, after two years of study, he made his début as Oroveso at 
Soncino; but shortly after this his career was interrupted by the war. 

In 1919 Pinza resumed his career at the Teatro Reale, Rome; then fol- 
lowed three seasons at La Scala under Toscanini, where his roles included 
Pimen, Pogner, King Mark, Heinrich, Raimondo, Colline and Tigellino in 
Boito’s Nerone. He was engaged for the Metropolitan, New York, for the 
1926-7 season, making his début on November 1, 1926 as the High Priest in 
Spontini’s La Vestale opposite Ponselle. He remained a member of the Metro- 
politan until the 1947-8 season, singing more than seventy different roles, 
including Don Giovanni, Figaro, Boris Godunov, Mephistopheles, Fiesco, the 
Father in Louise, Escamillo, Sarastro, Dodon, and Don Basilio. 

Pinza’s Covent Garden début was in 1930, when he was heard as Oroveso, 
Frére Laurent, Archibaldo (L’Amore dei Tre Re), Ramfis and Sparafucile. 
He returned in 1934 to sing Colline, Timur and Don Magnifico in Cenerentola 
opposite Supervia. In 1935 he repeated this role, and also sang Don Basilio 
and Colline; while in 1936 he created a sensation as Coppélius and Dr Miracle 
in Hoffmann. He was last heard in London as Don Giovanni in 1939, a role 
he sang regularly at Salzburg between 1934 and 1939. 

(A personal appreciation by Ida Cook appears on pages 428-30.) 

Marie Rappold, the American operatic soprano, died on May 12 in Los 
Angeles. She was born in Brooklyn, and was discovered singing at a festival 
at the Brooklyn Academy in 1906. She was engaged by the Metropolitan in 
1907, making her début as Sulamith in Goldmark’s The Queen of Sheba. She 
sang Elena in the performance of Mefistofele that introduced Chaliapin to 
America, and was also heard as Aida, Desdemona, Elsa, Elisabeth, Venus, 
Bianca (Taming of the Shrew) and Marguerite. She was twice married, her 
second husband being the German tenor Rudolf Berger. 

Walter Streckfuss, German bass, died on May 4. He began his career in 
Gera in 1929, and after appearances in Halle, Leipzig and Liibeck, joined the 
Mannheim Opera in 1953, and was a member of the ensemble at the time of 
his death. His last important role there was Gurnemanz in a recent revival of 
Parsifal. 

Stefan Kozakevich, Russian-born baritone, died in New York on April 
17. He was fifty-one. He made his début with the San Carlo Opera in Boston 
in 1922, and was a leading baritone of that company for many seasons. He 
also appeared with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera, and the Russian Opera Company that appeared in New York. 

Gustav de Loor, Dutch tenor, died recently in Germany. He was for 
many years the Heldentenor of the Chemnitz Opera, and had one season at 
the Metropolitan (1933-4). 

Ella Flesch, Hungarian dramatic soprano, died in New York on June 6. 
She was born in Budapest in 1902 and was a niece of the violinist Carl Flesch. 
She made her début when only eighteen as Aida at the Vienna Opera, and 
was a member of that Company until 1938. She sang at the Metropolitan, 
New York, from 1944 until 1947, and her roles there included Salome, Sieg- 
linde, Tosca, Santuzza and Aida. She sang the title role in Ariadne with the 
New York City Opera in 1946 and was also heard as Tosca. She sang the few 
bars allotted to Briinnhilde at the end of the HMV complete recording of 
the second act of Die Walkiire (Melchior-Lehmann-Jerger-Bruno Walter) 
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Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor) 
Complete Recordings 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO (Cimarosa), with Eugenia Ratti (Elisetta), 
Graziella Sciutti (Carolina), Ebe Stignani (Fidalma), Luigi Alva (Paolino), 
Carlo Badioli (Geronimo), Franco Calabrese (11 Conte Robinson). Orchestra 
of La Scala, Milano. Nino Sanzogno. COLUMBIA 33CX 1434-6. 

This is the opera which was encored by the Emperor Leopold II on the 
occasion of its first performance in Vienna in 1792 and the piece that Verdi 
regarded as a model of what an opera buffa ought to be. To some modern 
ears the constant repetition of tonic and dominant might prove a little too 
much, especially as the fun of the opera is apt to be more visual than aural. 
But there is much lovely music, and the two extended finales, while not 
approaching the great Mozart Figaro finales, are exceilent of their kind. 

This was the work that was chosen to inaugurate the Piccola Scala some 
eighteen months ago, and except that Stignani replaces Simionato, the cast is 
identical. It is, incidentally, the cast that will sing the opera at Edinburgh 
this summer, thongh again there will be a different Fidalma (Carturan). Most 
of the singing is so good that one regrets that it was just not that little bit 
better to make this a virtually perfect performance. It falls rather short of that. 
Sciutti is an enchanting Carolina, perhaps not quite ‘soft’ enough for this 
romantic part, but a very positive character none the less. Ratti’s voice is 
too similar to Sciutti’s for the sisters to be sharply differentiated, but she 
sings with great verve and point. Stignani’s Fidalma is a little matronly, but 
what style! All the men are good, with Alva singing the delightful aria in the 
second act with great charm, if not with the perfect technique of Schipa. 
Calabrese makes rather more of the English ‘milord’ Count Robinson than 
does Badioli of the stock buffo father, Geronimo; but both are good by 
modern standards, and neither indulge in the typical Italian vulgarities. The 
Scala Orchestra under Sanzogno plays with style and polish, and the recording 
is excellent—the voices being particularly well-favoured. 


LA SONNAMBULA (Bellini), with Lina Pagliughi (Amina), Wanda Ruggeri 
(Lisa), Anna Maria Anelli (Teresa), Ferruccio Tagliavini (Elvino), Cesare 
Siepi (Rodolfo), Piero Poldi (Alessio). Orchestra of Radio Italiana, Ce‘ra 
Chorus. Franco Capuana. CETRA LPC 1240. 

This recording was made some four to five years ago, and some readers 
may recollect hearing it broadcast by the B.B.C. The dreamy, pastoral music 
is beautifully played for the most part, and Capuana lets the melodies unfold 
themselves unhurriedly. When these records were made Pagliughi still pos- 
sessed the sweet limpid tones that had always characterized her impersona- 
tions of Bellini and Donizetti heroines; she has to exercise care and discretion 
at times, but treats her listeners to some real bel canto singing. In the matter 
of characterization she has rather less to offer. 

Tagliavini was mostly in good voice, and apart from one or two lapses 
from taste, sings Elvino with melting tone. Siepi’s Rodolfo is well-sung. 
but like Pagliughi, he fails to make much of the character. I enjoyed 
this a great deal, but it is only fair to add that a Callas-Scala Sonnambula 
recording is on its way. 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA (Verdi), with Maria Curtis-Verna (Amelia), 
Maria Erato (Oscar), Pia Tassinari (Ulrica), Ferruccio Tagliavini (Riccardo), 
Giuseppe Valdengo (Renato), Marco Stefanoni (Samuel), Vito Susca (Tom), 
Alberto Albertini (Silvano), Emilio Renzi (Un Guidice and Servo d’Amalia). 
ae and Orchestra of Radio Italiana, Turin. Angelo Questa. CETRA 
PC 1250. 

The excitement of the Toscanini Ballo performance on HMV made it a 
memorable set, even if the singing was patchy and the Amelia disapfointing. 
This Cetra performance is conducted by Questa, a familiar name in the 
Italian operatic world and obviously a conductor who allows his singers 
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liberties. The result is a provincial performance of good second class standard. 

Maria Curtis-Verna does not sing Amelia any better than Nelli, though 
she seems to have more temperament; the erratic Caniglia was far more 
exciting. Tassinari (formerly a soprano) is the excellent Ulrica; Erato is a pale 
and shrill Oscar. Tagliavini often sounds taxed by the weight of Riccardo’s 
music, but we do get stretches of lovely singing, especially in the last act. 
Valdengo is a secure if not brilliant Renato, and the two bass conspirators 
are adequate (at Covent Garden early this century they used to be sung by 
artists like Journet and Cotreuil). 

The recording has been compressed on to four sides, and the grooves at 
the end of the discs are very close indeed. I cannot really recommend this 
performance. Once more there is a Callas-Scala recording in the offing—this 
one with Barbieri, Ratti, Di Stefano and Gobbi too. 


AIDA (Verdi), with Herva Nelli (Aida), Eva Gustavson (Amneris), Richard 
Tucker (Radames), Giuseppe Valdengo (Amonasro), Norman Scott (Ramfis), 
Dennis Harbour (The King), Teresa Stich-Randall (Priestess), Virginio 
Assandri (Messenger). N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Robert Shawe Chorale. 
Arturo Toscanini. Recording of broadcast performance on March 26 and 
April 2, 1949. R.C.A. RB 16021-3. 

This is the first operatic release by R.C.A. in this country, and very much 
a prestige affair; that is if one looks on Toscanini’s Aida in that light. For 
truth to tell this is very much Toscanini’s Aida, and with the exception of 
Tucker’s beautifully sung, and very positive Radames, and Miss Stich-Randall’s 
very nice priestess, the soloists have little to commend them. 

Aida was the first opera Toscanini conducted, and his views on how 
it should sound may be taken as authoritative. It is no news that 
Toscanini favoured quick tempi, and the cabaletta of the Radames-Aida duet 
in the third act is whipped up to an exciting finish, which the singers obviously 
find hard to cope with. The purely orchestral and choral portions of the score 
are brilliantly realized, and the triumph scene is excitingly built up to a 
magnificent climax. Toscanini’s greatness was that he visualized the score as 
a whole, and the shape of the complete work is just as important as the shape 
of a single phrase. Having decided what that shape was to be, he rigidly 
adhered to it. Hence the accusation that he was completely inflexible—and of 
course, so he was from most singers’ point of view. 

The casting of this opera was much as one would expect: Nelli, Tosca- 
nini’s stock soprano for his Verdi, singing in a rather dull and uninteresting 
manner, and often dangerously near the border-line as regards pitch and 
rhythm. Indeed at the actual performance, the two Aida arias were so unsatis- 
factory that Toscanini had them re-recorded much later in another studio, as 
one can easily hear. Eva Gustavson is the tamest and dullest Amneris I can 
recollect—her scenes go almost for nothing. Tucker sings well, but his more 
recent Radames on the Milanov set is far better. Valdengo is a competent 
Amonasro, but he too sounds as if he found the performance an ordeal. 

Obviously anvone who wants their Aida sung will go for one of the other 


wish to hear how Verdi wanted his score realized will gladly invest in this 
historically valuable performance. 


German 

Don Giovanni: Madamina; Nozze di Figaro: Se vuol ballare & Aprite un po’ 
(Ezio Pinza. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. Bruno Walter). Philips ABE 
10015. These three excerpts date, I believe, from about ten years ago, when 
Pinza was approaching the end of his Metropolitan career. It is strange to 
hear the greatest Don Giovanni of his generation singing Leporello’s Cata- 
logue aria, but he sings it extremely well, and does not make it sound such a 
buffo piece as usual. The first of Figaro’s arias is a bit tame; but the wealth 
of meaning the singer gets into ‘Aprite un po’”’ alone makes this little disc 
a must. If Re Pastore: L’amerd, sard costante & Concert aria: Non temer, 
amato bene K.490. (Irmgard Seefried, Wolfgang Schneiderhan. Vienna Sym- 
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phony Orchestra. Ferdinand Leitner). D.G.G. EPL 30045. These two arias 
are favourites of Seefried and her husband, whom we have heard perform 
them in the concert hall on many occasions. The soprano’s breathing is a 
little shaky at times, but her beautiful tone and musicianship and her husband’s 
lovely accompaniment make these enjoyable performances. Tannhiiuser: 
Overture; Dich, teure Halle; Gar viel und schén; Blick’ ich umher; Begliickt 
darf nun dich, o Heimat; Allmicht’ge Jungfrau; O du mein holder Abend- 
stern; Imbrunst im Herzen. (Leonie Rysanek, Wolfgang Windgassen, Eberhard 
Wiichter, Josef Greindl. Wiirttembergisches Staatsorchester; Bayerische Rund- 
funk Chorus. Ferdinand Leitner) D.G.G. DGM 19069. Other than the Over- 
ture and Elisabeth's Greeting, this potted Tannhduser contains the rather 
boring ‘Address’ of the Landgrave, the two Wolfram arias, the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus, Elisabeth’s Prayer and the Rome Narration. Rysanek already sounds 
too heavy for Elisabeth, at least in the Prayer, though in the Greeting she is 
thrilling. Wachter has a fine voice, but as yet he has not the finish of 
Fischer-Dieskau. Greindl’s Landgrave is good routine, but few singers can do 
much with the role. There remains Windgassen’s performance of the Rome 
Narration, and very good it is, if a trifle light-weight. Chorus and Orchestra 
are good average. Meistersinger: Was duftet Doch der Flieder & Wahn! 
Wahn! (George London. Columbia Symphony Orchestra. Jean Morel). Philips 
ABE 10014. A worth-while little bargain. Beautifully sung and felt perform- 
ances of the two Hans Sachs monologues by one of the finest bass-baritones 
of the present-day Metropolitan and Vienna Companies. We have heard 
ae 7: Amfortas and the Dutchman at Bayreuth; we now look forward 
to his Sachs. 


Recitals 

GRE BROUWENSTIJN. Don Carlos: Tu che le vanita; Il Trovatore: D’Amor 
sull’ali rosee; La Forza del Destino: Son giunta! grazie, o Dio!—Madre, 
pietosa Vergine & Pace, Pace, mio Dio!; Tannhiiuser: Dich, teure Halle & 
Allmiichi’ge Jungfrau; Lohengrin: Einsam in triiben Tagen; Der fliegende 
Hollinder: Jo-ho-hoe! With Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Rudolf Moralt. 
PHILIPS ABL 3130. 

This is the best thing this Dutch soprano has done as yet on disc. While 
not claiming that she has the beauty of tone of a Tebaldi, or the thrilling 
personality of a Callas, I find her an eminently satisfying and musicianly 
singer who can move and on occasions thrill the listener. The great Don 
Carlos aria is sung with a steadier tone than Grandi commanded in her 
wonderful performance on 78s, but Brouwenstijn just fails to realize the great 
Verdian sweep. The Trovatore is pretty good, but then Milanov is better. The 
Forza I liked immensely, even if the Cerquetti, reviewed below, is more 
authentically Italian. Wagner is I feel, a less congenial composer for this 
artist. Her best singing on this side of the disc is of Elisabeth’s prayer which 
displays all the virtues that Rysanek lacks in the disc reviewed above. 


ANITA CERQUETTL. Aida: O patria mia; Vespri Siciliani: Mercé, diletti 
amiche; Norma: Casta Diva; Agnes von Hohenstaufen (Spontini): O Re dei 
Cieli; Nabucco: Ben io t*invenni, o fatal scritto!—-Anchio dischiuso un giorno; 
Erani: Sorta é la notte—Ernani, involami; Tosca; Vissi d’arte; La Forza del 
Destino: Pace, pace mio Dio. With Chorus and Orchestra of the Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino. Gianandrea Gavazzeni. DECCA LXT 5289. sage 

Here is a soprano to be reckoned with. Miss Cerquetti has been singing 
since 1951, and has made a number of successful appearances at the Verona 
Arena and elsewhere in Italy, while her Chicago début in the autumn of 1955 
was nothing short of sensational. She has a strong dramatic voice, not quite 
so beautiful as Tebaldi or Milanov, but more beautiful than Callas. And she 
Possesses some of that singer’s dramatic fire, as can be heard in the recitative 
Passages. In neither ‘Casta Diva’ nor the Ernani aria does she sing the 
cabaletta, which is a disappointment. A novelty is the prayer of Agnes from 
Spontini’s opera Agnes von Hohenstaufen, which she sings with great 
feeling. The Abigaille scena from Nabucco is another rarity on disc, and this is 
an exciting performance, as is ‘Vissi d’arte’. Highly recommended. 
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Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. Rigoletto (May 8) 

This performance brought the London début of our new Canadian 
tenor, Richard Verreau, and Joan Sutherland’s first Gilda. Verreau 
started, evidently nervous, as a small-town Duke, diffident in ‘Questa o 
quella’, a little better in ‘Parmi veder’, but not until ‘La donna é mobile’ 
showing much mettle. Here, though dragged at a little by his conductor 
(Edward Downes, on one of his good-taste, undramatic nights when he 
seems to be teaching the singers and players rather than performing with 
them), Verreau threw off the phrases with airy brio, and his voice—a 
compact lyric tenor—sounded about twice as big as before. It was a 
successful début, warmly acclaimed by the house. 

Miss Sutherland’s ‘Caro nome’ was vocalized with high accomplish- 
ment, and called forth rapturous applause too. Phrases, indeed, were 
bewitching, but there was, forgivably enough, a certain self-consciousness 
about this first performance of the difficult scena. The quality of the 
Gilda which has perhaps since developed was more noticeable elsewhere 
—in the beautiful moulding of the short phrases which open Act 3, the 
soprano line of the Quartet, and a silvery, floating ‘Lassi in cielo’—for 
these were not only exquisite, but expressive within the dramatic context. 
Miss Sutherland seldom seems to get on to very easy terms with er 
roles ; one wishes that she would relax a little, confident that her actua! 
singing is going to be all right. 

Otakar Kraus was over-hopefully cast for the title-role. With Iago 
he can succeed, because the part is so largely declamatory and short- 
phrased. But Rigoletto’s music is nearly all cantabile, and Kraus shud- 
dered and smeared and shook, not all the time, but quite enough to 


wreck an intelligent interpretation. AP. 
Opera at Ingestre. Dido and Aeneas and Master Peter's Puppet Show 
(May 10) 


The Earl of Shrewsbury’s new venture began modestly for its first 
year—three nights only of a double bill of two chamber operas. For the 
future we are promised an ambitious scheme to include not only produc- 
tions of operas by Monteverdi, Cimarosa, Paisiello, Handel, and Purcell, 
but a centre running a two-month course in the summer for students 
and young professionals, and another course in the autumn for amateurs 
working in industry. The foreword to the programme book claims that 
the Platonic ideal of a state in which science and the arts thrive together 
is not necessarily remote, and suggests that Staffordshire, in the heart of 
industrial Britain, is the place to work for it. Certainly one welcomes 
wholeheartedly in this nuclear age any effort to persuade industrialists 
and scientists that art is not an adornment or a luxury, that its importance 
is as great to man as the ability to canalize natural power. But I cannot 
also help feeling that in general scientists take more interest in the arts 
than artists do in science, and that we who throw stones at scientists for 
ignoring art in their cosmology are in a vulnerable glass house. 

Opera has pride of place at Ingestre. The first two productions 
showed that, while the small size of the entrance hall of the Earl’s lovely 
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Jacobean house makes difficulties, a good producer can solve them. 
Anthony Besch worked a wonder in Dido and Aeneas. Even ‘Mr Josias 
Priest’s Boarding-School at Chelsey’ must have had more adequate stage 
facilities than this hall, but the quarters never seemed as cramped as they 
were, and the unusual entrances and exits worked well enough. Nor did 
the smallness of the stage detract from an impression of dignity in the 
scenes with the Queen—perhaps the producer’s greatest achievement. 
The recess to one side of the stage, and a gallery above it, were used for 
the orchestra (the Royal Liverpool Philharmonic under John Pritchard), 
so that even without a pit nothing came between singers and audience. 
On the tiny stage Mr Besch had his chorus cavorting with apparent 
abandon, though their movements must in fact have been tricky. 

The selection of Bernhard Sénnerstedt and Magda Laszlo for the 
title roles was a miscalculation, though it turned out worse than could 
have been foreseen. Not only did the foreign accents jar badly in this 
English work—‘Ah! what language can I try?’, sang Aeneas, with double 
meaning—but both artists were apparently suffering from colds and in 
far from their best voice. Adéle Leigh was a charming Belinda. 

A very good champagne supper (thrown in with the ticket) 
separated this from Falla’s Master Peter's Puppet Show. Here was a 
piece perfectly suited to the stage resources, especially in the method of 
presentation used. This, as Prof. J. B. Trend’s knowledgeable introduction 
told us, was the one originally intended by Falla—to have real persons 
for the singers and puppets for the puppets. Obvious, one might think ; 
but Falla, believing that the use of different-sized puppets, small for the 
stage within a stage and large for Master Peter and the audience, would 
give Don Quixote a more set, unrealistic look, allowed a production on 
these lines in Paris. It proved impracticable, as did various others ; first 
thoughts were clearly best. 

Most of the weight of the singing falls upon an apparently minor 
character, the Boy who relates the story in Falla’s curious style of 
declamation—halfway between plainchant and recitativo secco in effect, 
and based, according to Jaime Pahissa, on ‘the tuneful calls of the street 
criers which can be heard in Spanish towns: the shouts of the watchmen 
by night, and of the street vendors by day; the half-singing voice of the 
story-teller as he recounts his tale of adventure, pointing out the scenes 
portrayed on his canvas screen’. Adéle Leigh managed this charmingly, 
as if doggedly reciting a lesson yet making it graphic even without the 
private digressions that earn a Donnish rebuke. 

Sénnerstedt’s indisposition meant that the final monologue in praise 
of Knight-Errantry went for little instead of crowning the work. But 
Master Peter, the smallest of the three parts, was excellently sung by 
the reliable Alexander Young. All three characters, it was good to note, 
were dressed in the manner described by Cervantes. Ann Hogarth’s 
Puppet Show was a sheer delight. So wittily realistic were the tiny figures, 
so endearing and lively that Don Quixote’s gallant effort to join in too 
seemed a very forgivable mistake. J.W. 

(Photographs which arrived too late for publication will appear 
next month.) 
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Stoll Theatre. Lucia di Lammermoor (May 13 and June 8) 

The Italians who came to London recently to give us the most enjoy- 
able stagione since the Cambridge Theatre days were incredulous when 
told that Lucia had not been performed in London since Toti dal Monte’s 
Covent Garden début in 1926. In those days Wagner and Strauss were all 
the rage, and only the most familiar Verdi and Puccini were tolerated 
in the international season. The 1926 Lucia, one is told, was not very 
good, and after one performance // Barbiere was substituted. How strange 
is English operatic fashion! Today, thanks to LP records, Donizetti has 
become fashionable and respectable; the Third Programme gives us 
Linda di Chamounix, the Scala and Callas Anna Bolena, and London 
turns out in no uncertain manner to hear Lucia at the Stoll. So success- 
ful were the performances that Mr Gorlinsky had to give some additional 
ones towards the end of the season, and at the expense of Bohéme. 

The performance on the opening night was highly enjoyable. It was 
given without any attempt at being clever on the part of the producer 
(Remo della Pergola); it was conducted by the veteran Vincenzo 
Bellezza, who elicited some fine playing from the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and whose inexplicable absence from post-war Covent Garden, 
when other far less worthy Italian conductors have been engaged, needs 
a lot of explaining ; and it was sung without any of those vulgarities that 
have been the hall-marks of previous Italian companies at this theatre. 

Virginia Zeani is a dramatic Lucia—she is more in the Callas than 
the Dal Monte tradition—and so in her hands Lucia becomes a more 
positive character than when it is sung by a light coloratura. Miss Zeani 
has a beautiful lyric voice, with fairly modest ideas about coloratura ; 
but she sings and acts movingly. and is an artist who gives the listener a 
great deal of pleasure. Giacinto Prandelli’s voice seems to have lost some 
of the ring and power that it once had, but as Edgardo he sang with 
great taste and style, and cut a romantic figure on the stage. Enzo 
Sordello as Enrico displayed a beautiful baritone voice, not over-large 
in size, but one used with great artistry. Lorenzo Gaetani’s Raimondo 
was on the lightweight side, and Gino Sarri made the most of his few 
moments as Arturo. Ketty Fernandez was a sub-standard Alisa—she 
hardly troubled to sing out—and the chorus of the Teatro Giuseppe 
Verdi, Trieste (half strength?) was, like most Italian choruses, too static, 
and rarely took its eyes off the prompter. Without being a great evening, 
this was a highly enjoyable one, and an auspicious start to the season. 

At the final matinée, which played to a fairly good-size audience, 
Anna Maccianti sang Lucia. She is a young soprano leggiera, whose 
voice is rather on the hard side, and whose personality was not particu- 
larly ingratiating. Antonio Annaloro was the new Edgardo. He was in 
terrific form—one would hardly have believed that he was the same 
tenor who had sung such a disappointing Rodolfo. He made an ardent 
and romantic lover, and raised the temperature of the second scene of the 
second act several degrees by his impassioned singing. Umberto Vedovelli, 
one of the Scala maestri sostituti, conducted. H.DR. 
Stoll. La Bohéme (May 14) 

Under Manno Wolf-Ferrari, appearing for the first time in this 
country, this was a beautifully realized performance of La Bohéme. It 
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was indeed superlatively well conducted, with a perfect sense of variety 
and emphasis and with warm, expressive playing from the London Sym- 
phony, attractively staged, and exceptionally well sung. 

There seems to be no doubt that Renata Scotto is destined to go to 
the first rank of operatic singers. No one who was present in the Stoll on 
May 14 will forget the first notes they heard from her, ‘Scusi .. . di 
grazia, mi si @ spento il lume’, which yielded a thrill of anticipatory 
pleasure that was amply fulfilled when this delicious little soprano 
appeared. Her tone is beautifully solid and sure through all its register. 
The high notes can float lightly, or swell out with rounded power ; the 
chest voice had an appealingly human quality. Her phrasing had that 
instinctive delicacy and sense of style which made her Mimi, Adina, 
Elvira and Violetta each so different, and each so true. This Mimi was 
young, gay as well as tender and touching. 

The Bohemians were all good. Antonio Annaloro flew at some 
phrases in an over-impetuous way, but carried conviction, and—unlike 
the Covent Garden Rodolfos—had the tenor to deal with the music. 
Enzo Achilli, Marcello, had a splendid firm baritone which we must hear 
more of. Ondina Otto was a vivacious, charming Musetta. AP. 


Stoll. Aida (May 17 and 28) 

Since the war, we have at Covent Garden heard Callas and Stella as 
Aida, Stignani and Simionato as Amneris, Kurt Baum and Gino Penno 
as Radames, Gobbi as Amonasro (generally at prices double those of 
the Stoll), but never in one performance a cast which reached so con- 
sistent a singing level as this Stoll one. Simona dall’Argine was a pleasing 
heroine, not supremely distinguished, but with a clear sense of style and 
a rather well-schooled voice more attractive in tone than, say, Stella’s. 
Her acting was conventional, but sincere ; and on both occasions when I 
heard her she sang ‘O patria mia’ most beautifully. Lucia Danieli, the 
Amneris, is an ample, attractive woman with a big, bold voice and a 
presence to match, who thrilled the audience with her account of the big 
scena. In later performances she was succeeded by Dora Minarchi, 
slightly sprawly in Act 2, but another mezzo in the Elmo-Barbieri line, 
with again a warm, emotional voice that can yield a smooth flood of 
tone or a thundering dramatic outburst. Both ladies, in their various 
ways, were curious to look at. Danieli favoured peacock feathers, and 
had herself borne in on a teetering litter ; Minarchi’s style was spiralling 
fringes. In this sort of way the production was provincial ; in ways that 
matter more, it was much more the real thing than what we are accus- 
tomed to, for there were proper Italian voices all the way through. 

Roberto Turrini (Radames) gave—like almost every tenor who essays 
the role—a misleading impression of his prowess with ‘Celeste Aida’, 
which was ringing all right, but rather coarse. Thereafter he improved 
steadily, singing the Nile Scene with a fine dash, and actually being rather 
noble and heroic in the last act. The Amonasro, Carlo Meliciani, was 
capable, but in such company not outstanding. Two good basses, Lorenzo 
Gaetani as the King and Guerrando Rigiri as Ramfis, completed the cast. 
Bellezza, conducting the Royal Philharmonic, knew exactly what his 
singers could do, and guided the performance with an expert hand. A.P. 
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A scene from the first act of ‘The Moon and Sixpence’ at Sadler's Wells. 
Strickland (John Hargreaves) leaves his farewell letter for his wife, while 
the ‘Young Girl’ (June Bronhill) looks on 


Sadler’s Wells. The Moon and Sixpence (May 24 and June 4) 

‘If it had been the regular practice at Covent Garden to introduce 
new English operas there during the last fifty years, we might have had 
an English repertory by now’. So wrote Richard Capell in the Telegraph 
a propos the world premiére of George Lloyd’s The Serf at Covent 
Garden, in a short English season in 1938. English composers, English 
librettists, English singers, English producers have all had far more 
opportunities in the twelve years that have followed the war than in the 
fifty years that preceded it. Yet, one feels that our present operatic 
scene, with only two permanent opera houses, and both those in London, 
is far from ideal as far as encouraging native composers is concerned. 
It is hardly fair that any composer should have to have his first opera 
performed on the stage of the capital city, where both it and he can be 
pilloried by the leading national critics. If only there were one or two 
provincial houses where an operatic composer could find his feet! This 
has all been said before, and must be said again, over John Gardner's 
new work; not because The Moon and Sixpence is unworthy of 4 
Sadler’s Wells production, it is, though it might so easily not have been; 
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but because a young and obviously gifted musician with a real dramatic 
flair might have been prevented from following his true bent by criticism, 
which, however sincerely felt, does little to encourage native operatic 
talent. 

At the first performance of this work I felt that the voice parts were 
all too much on one plain and that the story told in the orchestra could 
not all be taken in at one hearing (the critics were not afforded the usual 
privilege of being able to attend the dress rehearsal, and so were forced 
into the unenviable position of having to write authoritative notices after 
only one hearing). A second hearing some ten days later revealed, as I 
expected, far more in the orchestral score. And, strangely enough, more 
than I had ever dreamed of in the vocal writing, though I still feel that 
the tensions and main emotional impact is in the orchestra. There are 
some lovely moments, especially in the interlude after the second scene 
in Act 2. Here, after Dirk Stroeve has invited Strickland to accompany 
him to Holland and the painter has refused with the words ‘I can’t, I’ve 
got other fish to fry’, these words are echoed in the orchestra. We have 
already heard them before, and they are indeed the Strickland ‘motive’— 
and then the mood of the music perceptibly changes to that of the South 
Seas. We know, from what Gardner tells us in his orchestra at this point, 
just what we are going to see when the curtain rises—and see it we do. 
The scene that follows contains some of the most beautiful music in the 


The Paris studio of Dirk Stroeve ; Act 1, scene 2, of ‘The Moon and 
Sixpence’. L to r Elizabeth Fretwell (Blanche), Rowland Jones (Dirk), 


John Hargreaves (Strickland) 


David Sim 














whole opera, and Strickland’s monologue in which he tells how he recog- 
nized the island as though he'd lived there for years-is both moving and 
memorable. Indeed, this was one of the few moments in which I believed 
in Strickland as a man. That is the great weakness of the opera; one 
neither feels great sympathy for, or has much belief in, the central figure 
of this opera. This is not due to John Hargreaves, who gave a very fine 
performance in this role, nor would I say to the librettist, Patrick Terry, 
whose libretto is one of the best of its kind, nor really to the composer ; 
but to the actual subject itself which, truth to tell, would have set an 
impossible task to any composer. 

As an integrated production this is possibly the best thing seen at 
the Wells since the war. Leslie Hurry’s sets are probably his finest, and 
the idea of playing the opera against a background of Strickland’s life- 
work was a brilliant one. Brilliant too, and there is no other word for 
it, was the production of Peter Hall, who succeeded in making his 
singers act in the most convincing manner, who never attempted to be 
‘clever’ for the sake of being clever, and who was always the servant of 
the music. However, I feel he fell down badly in the hotel-bar scene with 
the drunken sailors. Debauchery is far more effective when suggested 
than when overdone as it was here. 

Hargreaves, as I have suggested, did his best with one of the most 
difficult roles he has probably tackled in his career. Elizabeth Fretwell 
failed to make as much of Blanche as she could, and her voice tended 
to sound hard. Anna Pollak’s brilliant study of Mrs Strickland, both in 
the Prologue where she is already too fond of the bottle and a few 
minutes later in the first scene as the hostess, was another feather in this 
excellent artist’s cap. Edith Coates had a whale of a time as Tiaré, and 
by the second performance had toned down some of the excesses of the 
first, and so made her break-down in the penultimate scene of the opera 
doubly effective. June Bronhill’s scatter-brained “Young Girl’ (there was 
some clever coloratura writing by Gardner here) was another brilliant 
little cameo; while on a larger scale, Rowland Jones’s Dirk and Owen 
Brannigan’s Doctor Coutras were both excellent pieces of work. 

Alexander Gibson conducted the carefully prepared performance 
with a cool, efficient detachment, and the orchestra executed what must 
have been one of its most difficult assignments with great credit— 





THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 


Opera in three acts by John Gardner; words by Patrick Terry based on the novel 
by W. Somerset Maugham. Sets and costumes by Leslie Hurry. Producer Peter Hall. 
World premiére at Sadler's Wells Theatre, London, on May 24, 1957. 


An American Journalist 
Mrs _ Strickland ‘ . 
Charles Strickland 

A Young Girl 

Dirk Stroeve see 
Blanche Stroeve ... 
Doctor Coutras 


Ronald Wilson 
Anna Pollak 
John Hargreaves 
June Bronhill 
Rowland Jones 
Elizabeth Fretwell 
Owen Brannigan 


Mrs. Johnson (Tiaré) ... oe aes owe a“ ee “~ a ... Edith Coates 
Ata ... one a tee am pas ws . : . Chin Yi 
Voice of Ata ‘ faa ont ao eve os ‘inte : ; ian Ava June 
Tané ie me ch i. : ee ... Mahdu Dass 

a on = ws Thomas Round 


An American Sailor son ose . os abe ‘ 
Chorus of islanders, American sailors, etc. 
Conductor: Alexander Gibson. 
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especially the heavily taxed brass and percussion section. 

The part of Ata was a speaking role, and was beautifully taken by 
Chin Yii, but here I feel the composer was in error. The spoken word 
on the operatic stage, sparingly used as when Violetta reads the letter in 
the last act of Traviata, is most effective ; here it failed to make the right 
effect, because the translation from the operatic plain to the dramatic 
plain was too abrupt, and the tempo of the two mediums so different. 
This was one of the weaknesses of the piece; the length of the middle 
act and the too frequent use of the quiet curtain at the end of scenes, the 
other. But these are not fatal mistakes, and can easily be rectified in the 
future. Meanwhile let us hope that the work will be heard again early 
next season. H.D.R. 

(A further opinion of ‘The Moon and Sixpence’ by Andrew Porter 
will appear next month.) 


Stoll. L’Elisir d’ Amore (May 30) 

It was delightful to see this comedy again, though I cannot agree 
with those admirers of Donizetti who put it above Don Pasquale ; it is 
certainly true, however, that Nemorino is a more interesting role 
than Ernesto. Luigi Pontiggia, hitherto known to us only for his graceful 
singing of Florville in the Vox recording of Rossini’s I] Signor Bruschino, 
was the Nemorino: a sweet, tubby little fellow with a little round hat 
and a tenore di grazia which might with advantage have been a little 
sweeter and rounder yet proved more than adequate, when used with such 
a feeling for style. He both amused and charmed the audience ; and his 
only error of taste was to continue twirling his hat during the pathetic 
introduction to ‘Una furtiva lagrima’. Enzo Sordello, an over-obvious 
Sergeant Belcore, took too little trouble over his roulades. Leo Pudis, the 
Dulcamara, puzzled me. At the final rehearsal he was both funny (for 
instance, in his faintly contemptuous intonation on the word ‘rustici’ at 
his first appearance) and delightfully firm of voice: he seemed then to be 
that rare bird, a basso buffo who can really sing. But at the performance 
which I saw he was comparatively ineffective, especially in Act 1. 

Renata Scotto was, for me, the discovery of the whole season ; and 
sl: was particularly well suited by the mischievous role of Adina. She is 
very young and pretty, perfectly self-possessed on the stage, and a delight- 
ful tease: nothing could have been more natural than her laughter over 
the ‘comical’ love-story she is reading (Tristan and Isolde, no less!), or 
more spirited than her ‘party turn’ with Dulcamara, one eye fixed on the 
script, at the wedding supper. Her enunciation is sharp as a razor, her 
singing clear as crystal. Her phrase in the first scene, ‘Elisir di si perfetta, 
di si rara qualita’, showed at once that, for accuracy, purity and even- 
ness of tone, she can sing the head off any soprano leggiero we have heard 
here since the war. True, like most sopranos of this type—Toti dal Monte 
in her prime not excepted—she hardens a little towards the top; but the 
fault is so small that it can hardly be called by such a name—and she 
took some beautifully round and full high Cs. The voice is so well 
Placed, and therefore carries so effectively, that she could afford to sing 
softly much more often than she does; if she would do this, and caress 
her cantabile phrases more lovingly, she could touch our heart as she 
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already delights our senses. She has it in her po.er to become a con- | 
siderable artist ; but to do so, she must listen scrupu:-usly to herself, and 7 
draw back (just as Elisabeth Schumann used to do) the ~oment a trace 7 
of shrillness or hardness appears in her tone; she must despise the easy 
popularity that is bound to be hers anyhow, and model herself only on 
the best—which means on carefully selected gramophone records, since 
there is virtually no good florid singing to be heard in Italy today. The 
chances are ten to one, I suppose, against her doing any such thing; 
which makes me all the more grateful to the management for allowing 
her to be heard at this early and unspoiled stage of her career. Manno 
Wolf-Ferrari, a most stylish conductor, and the L.S.O. completed our 
pleasure in a delightful evening. D.S.-T. 

At the later performances of Elisir, Ondina Otto took over from 
Renata Scotto. She was sprightly and accomplished, though less remark- 
able than Miss Scotto had been. I attended a matinée performance 
where, by command of the Musicians’ Union, a British conductor, Joseph 
Vandernott, had been placed on the rostrum, while Wolf-Ferrari sat by 
in the stalls. It was nearly the ruin of the performance. Is there any good 
reason for the Union’s insistence that foreign ensembles be entrusted 
every so often to local hands? AP. 


La Traviata (May 23 and June 7) 

La Traviata proved to be more enjoyable than any of the numerous 
revivals of this opera by the Covent Garden company, partly because of 
the enormous advantage of the original Italian text, and partly because it 
was much better cast. Alfred Kraus, a young Spanish tenor, sang 




























Alfredo’s music with an agreeable, slightly reedy tone and a fair sense of L 
style: he came nearer than most tenors to getting his voice round those le 
awkward gruppetti in which the role abounds, and he is the only Alfredo fi 
I have seen who looked personable, not only in evening dress, but in the 
‘shooting clothes’ of Act 2. Carlo Meliciani, as the elder Germont, has a Cc 
warm voice which was not very clearly focused on the first night; he 
sounded much happier at the later performance. Virginia Zeani looks sc 
very well as Violetta, and has a voice of the required brilliance and el 
pathos for the music ; but she is a most variable artist, veering unpredict- e 
ably from phrase to phrase. She was at her best in the last act, where su 
she both spoke and sang the letter scene with distinction. It was here that fo 
Renata Scotto, who took over from her at the last two performances, ar 
was least effective: though a gifted actress, she has not yet succeeded re 
in disguising the natural incompatibility of her sunny, healthy tempera- as 
ment with the sad decline of Violetta, and she sang far too loudly. In W; 
the first act, however, she was brilliant; and her big aria very properly re 
brought down the house. to 
The production was pleasantly free from all those _ irritations Ki 
(Violetta jumping on the sofa, guests waltzing during the Brindisi, and Ce 
so on) from which we suffer at Covent Garden. The Royal Philharmonic sh 
was conducted on May 23 by Franco Mannino, on June 7 by David C 
Ellenberg; both were efficient, though neither could do much with the | 
chorus, who have throughout been the principal weakness of a generally do 
enjoyable season. D. S.-T. evi 
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Dido and the populace of Carthage bid Aeneas farewell as he goes to 
lead the Carthaginians and Trojans to battle against the Numidians. The 
final moment of Act 3 of ‘The Trojans’ at Covent Garden 


Covent Garden. The Trojans (June 6) 

The great love-duet between Dido and Aeneas which closed the first 
scene of the fourth act of this opera aroused the audience to the greatest 
enthusiasm—and deservedly so for it was beautifully performed, and the 
exquisite music had engendered an atmosphere of magic in the house. ‘In 
such a night as this’, ran the words that began each stanza, and then 
followed classical examples of several pairs of lovers meeting—Venus 
and Anchises. Troilus and Cressida, Diana and Endymion. Leaving the 
realm of mythology, several other things also happened ‘in such a night 
as this’. Covent Garden achieved one of the greatest triumphs in its post- 
war history; the opera, with one exception, was entirely cast from the 
resources of the resident company ; David Webster, who had long wanted 
to see this work produced, realized one of his life’s ambitions; Rafael 
Kubelik scored the greatest personal success since his appointment as 
Covent Garden’s Musical Director ; and Sir John Gielgud, who produced, 
showed that it is possible for someone from the theatre to work at 
Covent Garden without forgetting that in opera music comes first. 

Owing to this month’s extremely long Opera Diary, it is impossible to 
do much more than merely touch on the performance. In any case, the 
event is so important that we will follow this brief report next month 
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with other opinions including, it is hoped, one by a French and one by a 
German critic who visited London for the event. Nor is it really neces- 
sary on this occasion to speak about the music of the opera, as this was 
most adequately dealt with by Winton Dean in his introductory article in 
the June opERA. What should be pointed out, however, is that until one 
has heard the work in the theatre, it is impossible to realize just how the 
music sounds from a study of the vocal score; nor should the potential 
visitor to The Trojans base his preliminary notions on the rather poor 
performance as Les Troyens a Carthage under Scherchen on Ducretet- 
Thomson records. Speaking personally for a moment, I found the total 
effect of the work so overwhelming that on the following evening I was 
unable to enjoy or even begin to concentrate on a performance of 
Traviata at the Stoll Theatre—and for me Verdi is perhaps the greatest 
opera composer of them all—because my head was full of the melodies 
of the Berlioz score, and my mind occupied with thoughts about the 
miracle of the previous evening. This was the effect the opera must have 
had on most of the audience, and the one which Mr Newman said he 
had expected it to have had. Yet could it have had that effect if the 
performance had been as inadequate as Mr Newman was at pains to 
suggest that it was? I doubt it. 

The long first part of the evening, The Capture of Troy, is dominated 
by Cassandra. In default of classical grandeur and a classically poised 





THE TROJANS 
Opera in five acts by Hector Berlioz; text by the composer after Virgil; English 
version by Edward J. Dent. Scenery and costumes by Mariano Andreu. Choreography 
by Meriel Evans. Producer Sir John Gielgud. First English professional stage performance 
at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on June 6, 1957. 


Part 1: The Capture of Troy 


A Trojan Soldier , eee ; : Ronald Lewis 
Cassandra, a Trojan prophetess, daughter of Priam. Amy Shuard 
Choroebus, her betrothed ° eee eee . Jess Walters 
Priam, King of Troy ... Forbes Robinson 
Helenus, son of Priam ... ‘ Raymond Nilsson 
Hecuba, wife of Priam Noreen Berry 
Polyxena, daughter of Priam . Marie Collier 
Ascanius, son of Aeneas . Joan Carlyle 
Andromache, widow of Hector Wish Mary Hunt 
Astyanax, her son ° Arthur Mackenzie 
Pantheus, a Trojan priest Michael Langdon 
Aeneas, a Trojan hero Jon Vickers 
Ghost of Hector Joseph Rouleau 
A Greek Captain Robert Allman 


Soldiers of Greece and Troy, Citizens, Women, Children, Shepherds, Priestesses. 
Part 2: The Trojans at Carthage 


Dido, Queen of Carthage Blanche Thebom 
Anna, her sister Lauris Elms 
Narbal, Dido's minister David Kelly 
Iopas, a Carthaginian poct ° Richard Verreau 
Ascanius Joan Carlyle 
Pantheus Michael Langdon 
Aeneas Jon Vickers 
The God Mercury . . Alan Beale 
Hylas, a young Trojan sailor . Dermot Troy 
First Soldier oe ; = Ronald Lewis 
Second Soldier . . Rhydderch Davies 
Ghost of Cassandra ‘ , ... Amy Shuard 
Ghost of Choreebus ‘ , ° Jess Walters 
Ghost of Hector ... ° wat ‘ Joseph Rouleau 
Ghost of Priam ... . eee Forbes Robinson 


Soldiers of Troy and Carthage, Courtiers, Hunters, 

Sailors, Naiads, Fauns, Satyrs, and Wood Nymphs. 

The Covent Garden Opera Chorus, Orchestra, and Balict. 
Conductor: Rafael Kubelik. 
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Houston Rogers 


Dido (Blanche Thebom) flanked by Anna (Lauris Elms) and Narbal 
(David Kelly) takes Aeneas’s sword and prepares to kill herself. A scene 
from the final act of ‘The Trojans’ 


vocal line, Amy Shuard was a vehement and exciting Prophetess, and 
she dominated her great scene well. Jess Walters was a_ rugged 
Choroebus ; but Joseph Rouleau made little effect as the Ghost of Hector. 


In the second part of the opera, Blanche Thebom took a little time 
to find her best voice. She looked regal, and moved well ; but I found her 
personality unsuited to Dido. Miss Thebom’s voice was not quite so lush 
and large as I had expected, and her cursing of Aeneas at the end of the 
first scene in the last act, which should surely sound like Amneris in her 
encounter with the Ramfis and the priests, failed to come off. Jon 
Vickers’ personable and virile Aeneas, sung with heroic ring, was the 
success of the evening. Two other tenors, Richard Verreau as Iopas and 
Dermot Troy as Hylas, both sang their ‘set pieces’ with great beauty. 
Among the supporting artists mention must also be made of Lauris 
Elms, whose beautiful contralto showed to great effect as Anna, of Joan 
Carlyle an excellent looking and sounding (her diction was admirable) 
Ascanius, and of David Kelly, whose firm bass made much of Narbal. 

Detailed consideration of the actual production must be deferred 
until next month. But meanwhile, let me urge every operagoer to go and 
see the opera; it should give him much pleasure, and much to think 


about. H.DR. 
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Amateur and Society Performances 


Peter Jones Theatre. The Merry Wives of Windsor (April 5) 

The John Lewis Partnership Music Society, whose activities must always 
attract London’s keen opera-goers, drew another winner in Nicolai’s light 
opera, The Merry Wives of Windsor. Verdi’s comic masterpiece has over- 
shadowed it in this country, though in Germany it holds the stage. This 
spirited and attractive revival makes one wonder how Sadler’s Wells can 
possibly have resisted it for so long. 

The Merry Wives, with its passages of spoken dialogue, may not be a 
sustained miracle of comic genius, like Verdi’s score. The characterization is 
slighter, and the music bubbles along on the surface of the plot with a wealth 
of pretty melodies, well-devised harmonic strokes, gay ensembles and beauti- 
ful moments of lyrical contrast. Here and there—in Fenton’s aria, in the fairy 
chorus, or in a delicious trio in the final scene—it reaches an inspired level. 

Falstaff is the central figure in Falstaff, but The Merry Wives is led by its 
chief merry wife. In Daphne Harris the Society had a Mistress Ford who was 
both a genuine ‘Partner’ (Lampshade Department) and an artist and actress 
who could draw on Glyndebourne experience. She made a delightful heroine, 
with plenty of voice and a natural sense of fun. 

The presentation was entrusted to the expert hands of Colin Davis, 
conductor, and Anthony Besch, producer. Mr Davis brought with him his own 
Chelsea Opera Group Orchestra, which could do ful) justice to the charming 
accompaniments. Mr Besch devised a lively, stylish production, which brought 
the best from an amateur team (though he might perhaps have risked a little 
more movement on the stage during the elfin tormenting of Falstaff). 

Words were clear, rhythm was alert, and pitch was almost always secure. 
Another notable member of the cast was the sweet-voiced Anne Page, Betty 
White. Norman Scott carried off the part of Falstaff effectively enough— 
indeed all the singers were remarkably able. Graham Heywood provided 
pleasant, ingenious settings. P. 


St Pancras Town Hall. Russlan and Ludmila (May 30) 

St Pancras Town Hall this season has become an important centre for 
opera. The latest group to be taken under the wing of the Borough’s Public 
Libraries Committee is the Philopera Circle, who celebrated the centenary of 
Glinka’s death with a production of his second opera, Russlan and Ludmila 
—the first in London since 1931, and the first ever in English. 

The Philopera is a society of amateurs, and unlike some of our other 
operatic groups, does not engage professional leads. Instead, it gives almost 
everyone a chance by putting on two alternating casts—which involved 30 solo 
roles! Brave enterprise—but it means that audiences must be indulgent. In 
Russlan, a grand spectacular opera, richly scored and filled with tricky vocal 
writing, the group ventured boldly, but somewhat beyond its depth. 

It would have paid to hire a professional producer or conductor, prefer- 
ably both. Franz Manton conducted with spirit, and had some good woodwind 
players under him, but there was too much faltering. Nevertheless, the long 
evening was obligatory on keen opera-collectors, and it brought its rewards. 

We seemed to be leafing through a brightly coloured and beautiful picture 
book. A voluptuous, insinuating Eastern melody yields to a Viennese waltz; 
Finn’s darkly dramatic music is contrasted with the Farlaf’s buffo rondo, that 
would bring the house down in any context. The score is episodic, various, but 
vivid in each of its parts and glittering with a strange imagination. The seeds 
of Borodin, of Mussorgsky, of Rimsky and Prokofiev and Strawinsky are 
apparent—the whole Russian genius for brilliant fantasy in music. t 

The outstanding members of the first cast were Margaret Royle as Ratmif 
(this young Eastern prince, jaded but always open to new stimulation, is the 
most interestingly drawn of the characters), Ann Drawater as Gorislava, John 
Perrin as Finn, and, at times, David Read as Farlaf. Lily Manton, who sang 
Ludmila, had also designed some clever scenery. The ballet was unexpected 


ly 
effective. AP. 
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Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division. Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 


Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms. Record Players and Record Playing 
Equipment incorporating the werld-famous * Featherweight * Pick-up. 
(PG871) 
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Readers’ Letters 
Joan Hammond 


We have received a number of letters commenting on our remarks that 
followed L. Lovell’s letter published in the May issue. Most of them were 
either rude or abusive, and they all regretted the continued absence of this 
singer from Covent Garden. Unfortunately we have little space this month for 
any correspondence, but we publish the following from Miss Lolita Marriot, 
Joan Hammond's Personal Representative: 

In your May edition, in reply to a letter concerning Miss Joan Hammend, 
you stated ‘it seems that Miss Hammond's publicity agents, official and 
unofficial, do not consider it worth their while to send communications con- 
cerning that artist’s overseas appearances’ to your magazine. 

I would like you to know that Miss Hammond does not engage any 
publicity agents, either ‘official or unofficial’, nor have you as Editor, nor the 
magazine OPERA, af any time, invited Miss Hammond to send you any news 
of her engagements, whether at home or abroad. 

Your statement, therefore, leads one to believe that unless one pays a 
publicity agent, or a foreign Opera House sends comments pertaining to an 
artist, nothing is printed in your magazine if the artist does not persenally 
send in news of himself, or herself, to you (or OPBRA). 

Your comment that ‘it seems Miss Hammond does not consider it worth 
while’ etc. requires public correction, as you printed this, and it is misleading 
and untruthful. 

It has never been OPERA’s practice in the past to write to artists asking 
them to furnish material about themselves unless we have been publishing a 
‘People’ article or short biography. On two occasions in the past when we 
contemplated an article on Miss Hammond and we wrote to her, we wer 
specially asked by the singer not to publish one at the time, as she did not 
consider the moment propitious.—Ed. 





Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 


Covent Garden 

Carmen, July 4, 10, 18, 20. Hoffmann, July 9, 13, 16, 19 
Tesca, July 1, 3. Turandot, July 5, 12. 

The Trojans, July 2, 8, 11. Magic Flute, July 6, 15, 17 


(1956-7 season ends on July 20.) 

Sadler’s Wells at the Hippodrome, Bristol 
Il Trovatore July 1, 10; Figaro Juty 2, 6, 12; Traviata July 3; Martha July 4 
6 (m), 11 (m); Tosca July 5; Bohéme July 8, 13 (m); Rigoletto July 9, 13. 
Carl Rosa Opera at the Opera House, Manchester 
Barber of Seville July 1; Tannhduser July 2; Rigoletto July 3; Manon Lescau 
July 4; Hoffmann July 5; Carmen July 6 (m); Faust July 6 (e). (End & 
Spring-Summer Tour, 1957.) 
Glyndebourne 
Falstaff July 2, 10, 13, 21, 27, 29, 31; Zauberfléte July 4, 11; Ariadne ai 
Naxos and Schauspieldirektor July 5, 7, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 23; L’Italiana * 
Algeri July 6; Comte Ory July 19, 25, 30; Entfiihrung aus dem Serait Ww! 
26, 28. 
Kentish Opera Group. Civic Hall, Orpington 
The Bartered Bride July 24, 25, 26; Lord Byron's Love Letter (de Banfiel 
(first performance in England) and Prima Donna (Arthur Benjamin) July > 
New Opera Company at Sadler’s Wells 
A Tale of Two Cities (Benjamin) July 23, 26, 27. 
The Rake's Progress July 23, 26, 27. 
Royal Albert Hall. Promenade Concerts i 
Soloists who will sing operatic arias during July include: Joyce Baker (July? 

-Verdi), Mimi Coertse (July 25—Mozart). 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 B® 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, (Ce 
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also appearing at Edinburgh For most Decca complete opera 
this year recordings there are published 
16, 19 GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI libretti giving the original text 
on who has conducted on Decca L Ps side-by-side with a line-for-line 
literal English prose translation. 
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AUSTRALIA — UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 





Applications are invited for appointment as 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


in the ELDER CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC. 


The Teacher will be required to give his whole time during the|| 
Conservatorium year to the work of the Conservatorium. 
consideration will be given to candidates who have had experience in the 
production of opera performances. 

The appointment will carry with it the status and salary of a Senior 
The salary scale for a Senior Lecturer is 
£A1800—70—2150, with superannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. 

THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE WILL BE EXPECTED TO ASSUME 


Lecturer in the University. 


DUTY EARLY IN 1958. 


A statement of special terms applying to this appointment and a copy|| 
of the general conditions of appointment of senior lecturers in the University,|/ 
with particulars of the information to be supplied by candidates, may be}! 


THE SECRETARY, 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, 
36 GORDON SQUARE LONDON, W.C.1, or from the Registrar. 


Applications should reach the Registrar, University of Adelaide, Adelaide,| 


obtained from: 


Particular 








South Australia not later than AUGUST 15, 1957. 














ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


(RECITAL ROOM) 


General Manager: T. E. BEAN 
Committee for the Promotion of Concert 


Opera announce a series of 


POPULAR 


OPERATIC CONCERTS 


presented by 


THE LONDON OPERA ENSEMBLE 


EDITH JOYCE (Soprano) 
ROBERT PEARSON (Tenor) 
ALAN PEARSON (Baritone) 

MOIRA STEAD (Pianist) 


at 8.15 p.m., on 
SATURDAY, Aug. 3rd, 
SATURDAY, Sept. 7th, 
SATURDAY, Oct. 5th 


TICKETS (on sale one month before each 
concert) 3/-, 4/6, 6/-, 7/6, 9/-. 
at R.F.H. (WaATerioo 3191) 








THE OPERA SCHOOL 


Principals: 


JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. ANNE WOOD 


have the honour to present 


MADAME 
LOTTE LEHMANN 


in a series of 
MASTER CLASSES 
in Opera and Lieder 
WIGMORE HALL, 
23rd SEPT. to 19th OCT. | 


| 
| | 
THE OPERA SCHOOL LTD., | 
The De Walden Institute, 
Charibert Street, London, N.W.8, 
or 
'BBS & TILLETT LTD., 
124 Wigmore Street, London, W.!. 





All enquiries to 
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OPERA 


Complete recordings on 


PHILIPS 


DEBUSSY Pelleas et Mélisande 


J. Micheau'M. Rot Ux c. Mau irane 
The Lamoureux Ore “a 
Conductor: Jean Fournet 





* ABL 3076/7/8 


DONIZETT! Don Pasquale 


R, Capecchi’G. Valdengo/B. Rizz 
The San Carlo Opera (Molinari- P re radelli) 


* ABL 3140/1 
GOUNODD Faust 


E. Conley 'C. Siepi E. Steber F. Guarrera 
The Metropolitan Opera Cliorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Fausto Cleva 


* ABL 3096,7/8 
GERSHWIN Porgy and Bess 


L. Winters’C. Williams,I. Matthews 
Chorus and Orchestra conducted by 


Lehmann Engel 
** NBL 5016/7/8 


LEONCAVALLO 9 J Pagliacci 

R. Tucker’ L. Amara G. Valdengo 
The Metropolitan Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Fausto Cleva 


ABL 3041/2 


MASCAGNI Cavalleria Rusticana 
M. Harshaw R. Tucker’ F. Guarrera 


The Metropolitan Opera Chorus _—. 
O.chestra conducted by Fausto Cleve 


* ABR 40001 


* In Presentation Box 


MOZART Don Giovanni 


G. Sciutti’G. London/L. Weber 
2a Symrhony Orchestra 
d by R.do.f Moralt 


* ABL 3069/70/71 
Bastien and Bastienne 


I. Hollweg/W. Kmentt/W. Berry 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by John Pritchard 

ABL 3010 





The V 


CoOucduc. 





a 


La Finta Semplice 
G. Maran/D. Siebert’A. Pernerstorfer 
The Saizburg Mozarteum Orchestra 
Conducior: Bernhard Paumgartner 
* ABL 3106/7 
mye Love of Three Oranges 
.. Koroshetz/Y. Lipuschek B. Stritar 
The Slovenian National Opera Orchestra 
ana Chorus conducted by Bogo Leskovich 
* ABL 3150/1 
RICHARD STRAUSS Salome 
W.Wegener L.Szemere/G.von Milinkovic 
J. Meccernich 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conduc.ed oy Rudolf Moralt 
ABL 3003/4 


STRAVINSKY Ocedipus Rer 


P. Pears M. Modl'H. Rehfuss/O. von Rohr 

The Cologne Radio Symphony Orchestra 

and Chorus conducted by Igor Stravinsky 
ABL 3054 

Rake’s Progress 

Hi. Gueden B. Thebom/E. Conley 

M. Harrell 

The Metropolitan MS my Chorus and 

Urcnestra conducted by Igor Stravinsky 


* ABL 3055/6/7 


** In Special Portfolio 


HEAR DEMONSTRATIONS OF PHILIPS RECORDS AT THE PHILIPS 
RECORD CENTRE (STAND D.3) AT THE EARLS COURT RADIO SHOW 


LONG-PLAYING 


PHILIPS 


Cy Rt C4 


RECOROS 





Philips Electrical Ltd., Gramophone Records Diy., Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2 


Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and 


Record Playing Equipment incorporating the famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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Everyone who admires 


Joan Hammond 


will want 


FAVOURITE ARIAS 


by 


PUCCINI 


ON 10” L/P RECORD’ BLP 1086 


The 


record critic’s * 





**Miss Hammond has made most of 7 
these famous titles before but these 9 


performances are superior in several 
ways.” P.H.W. ““THE GRAMOPHONE” 
‘The singing is in fact consistently 


admirable and the recording faithfully 
reproduces the individual qualities of 


this notable artist.’"” scOTT GODDARD ¥ 


‘** GRAMOPHONE RECORD REVIEW” 


“Some of the finest singing this 
soprano has yet given us... Miss 
Hammond’s voice is matched by 
admirable artistry in the way she 
uses it to convey a wide range of 
emotion and expression.” 

NOEL GOODWIN “* DAILY EXPRESS” 


A “His MASTER’S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY 334 R.P.M. RECORD 


THE REGO. TRADE MARK OF THE 


~ EMA. RECORDS LTD. (Controlled by Electric & Musical Industries Ltd.) 


GRAMOPHONE COMPANY tTo. 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON, W.! 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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